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Negro History Week — Retrospect 
and Prospect 


by Nerissa L. Milton 


Negro History Week, 1956 belongs now to the past so far 
as the dates are concerned. What did it mean to you? Did 
you think of it as the efforts of the Association to direct the at- 
tention of the public to significant and dramatic achievements 
of the Negro? Or did you feel as a few still do judging from 
their correspondence, that there is no longer need for such a 
celebration considering the Supreme Court’s ruling of 1954? 
Nothing could be in greater error than such an assumption. 

‘The setting aside of a week to dramatize some broad civic 
movement is an old American custom. And it is not confined 
to this country alone. Just as Brotherhood Week, Education 
Week, Jewish History Week, Boy Scout Week and the many 
others have grown through the years, so has Negro History Week 
become by far the greatest stimulus of the Association. 

Make no mistake about it, there should be such a celebra- 
tion so long as the vital element of pride in racia] achievements 
lives in the hearts of men. Even when one of the principal ob- 
Jectives of the Association is attained, that of inculeating in text 
books and courses of study the whole truth about the role of the 
Negro in the making of history and of civilization is realized, 
there will be need of this special observance. ‘fhe Association 
is still the only scientific organization primarily concerned with 
the preservation of the records of the Negro race. The collection 
of sociological and historical documents, and the promotion of 
studies in Negro life and history must continue. 

Despite the emplvasis upon scientific objective history which 
is the only true history, there are still many historians who write 
their histories with their prejudices and their fears rather than 
by the rigorous subscription to truth and accuracy. 

These propagandists have taught that the record of the 
black man begins and ends as the hewer of wood and the draw- 
er of water for a so-called superior people. Negroes have heen 
taught this lesson for three centuries; some have finally learned 
it too thoroughly. This has been the basic principle of mis- 
education of the Negro from the time he enters kindergarten 
until he finishes the university, This lesson is brought home 
even more strikingly to those not fortunate enough to complete 
their schooling. And members of other ethnic groups, logically 
are equally mis-educated. Immeasurable harm is done to those 
of the so-called superior group in warped values and undemo- 
cratic principles. 

So thoroughly did these racist historians perform in the pro- 
gram to fasten upon the Negro the badge of inferiority, that even 
today the voices of the objective historians are known to but a 
comparative few. What stronger reason could be advanced for 
the continuance of Negro History Week, and of the program for 
the Association? 

Ultimately, God willing, and truth and justice at stake, such 
historians will be exposed. Meanwhile, what of those who seek 
the records of the past facts which will throw light on the solu- 
tion of the problems of today? What of our youth who are giv- 
en only a distorted picture? 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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ELEVEN 


Editor's Vote u esley 
the first Negro to graduate from the 
Vaval 


Annapolis, he sub- 


{ Brown was 


United States {cademy. As a 
midshipman at 
mitted this essay té the head of the 
department of English, History and 
Government in April, 1949. We are 
presenting the essay in its original 


1. Brown is now a lieu- 
I, 


form. Wesley 
tenant and has engaged im mis 
graduate study since becoming an of- 
ficer in the regular Navy. He thinks 
that he can write better now. and that 
he should have revised this article. 
We are of the opinion, however, that 
Bulletin readers will find the essay 
interesting in its original form, 


While Patrick Henry was arousing 
Virginia to active participaton in 
of her sister the 
the New England colonies 
preparations for an 
armed the British 
troops which had been sent to punish 
Massachusetts. The free colored in- 
habitants of the colonies played an 
important role in these preparations. 
As early as March 5, 1770, Crispus 
Attucks, while leading a demonstra- 
tion in protest of the quartering of 
British troops in Boston, had won 
the of being the first 
American to die for the cause of lib 
erty.' At Bunker Hill, one of the col- 
ored soldiers, Peter Salem. was cred- 
ited with killing the British comman- 
der, Major Pitcairn. 


support states in 
North, 
were making 


showdown with 


distinction 


In the northern colonies, the right 
of free Negroes to bear arms was 
never questioned. In fact, a Massa- 
chusetts Law of 1652 required that 
they train in the Militia.? When open 
warfare began, many patriots volun- 
At the 


opening of hostilities, several regi- 


teered for military service. 
ments were composed of colored sol- 
diers serving side by side with their 
white comrades in arms. When sou- 
the 


Congress atempted to require the dis- 


thern delegates to Continental 
charge of these men, their proposals 
were defeated. 

On November 7, 1775, the Earl of 
Dunmore, Governor General of Vir- 


MEN OF 
By WESLEY A, BROWN 


ginia, took advantage of this situa- 
tion by offering freedom to all slaves 
who would join British troops in su- 
Although 


some slaves did join Dunmore, the 


pressing the rebellion. 


main effect of his proposition was to 
lessen the opposition to the further 
enlistment of Negroes in the Conti- 
Dun- 
to pardon 
their 


In answer to 
offered 
returned to 


nental Army. 


more, Virginia 


those slaves who 
duties within ten days. Later, in De- 
cember, General Washington directed 
recruiters to seek the enlistment of 
free Negroes.‘ 

In February of 1778, Rhode 
Island took the lead in arming slaves 
by promising them freedom upon en- 
Soon, New York, Massa- 
South 
colonies followed this ex- 
Although freedom, money 


induce- 


listment. 
chusetts, Carolina, Georgia, 
and other 
ample. 

and land were offered as 
ments, most men were inspired suf- 
ficiently by patriotic motives. George 
W. Williams, an 
historian, estimated that between 3, 
000 and 5,000 Negro soldiers served 
ten of 
brigades.® 


few 


eminent colored 


in the Continental Army in 
fourteen 


lasted a 


Washington’s 
“Had the Revolution 
vears longer, “Williams speculated 
in one of his histories, “slavery would 
have been abolished throughout the 
Union.’”6 

After 1789, the Regular Army was 
disbanded although most states main 
tained their militias. Congress was 
given power under the newly adopt- 
ed constitution, “to raise and sup 
and “to provide for 
In defer- 


port armies” 
calling forth the militia.” 
ence to States’ rights and popular 
opinion against supporting a large 
Federal Army, Congress killed sever- 
al bills which were designed to pro- 
vide a Federal Army of respectable 
strength. Military minded men ulti 
mately succeeded in convincing Con- 
gress that the state militias could not 
provide adequate strength in the event 
of war. In 1799, when the war with 
France threatened, Congress em- 
powered the President to raise a vol- 


unteer force of 75,000 men and a 


WEST 


POINT 


Regular Army of 40,000, 

At the time, the President found 
it very difficult to find capable young 
men with sufficient military back- 
ground to serve as officers in this 
force. General Washington had sug 
gested the founding of a military aca- 
demy several years earlier but Con- 
gress did not at the time look favora 
bly on his proposal. 

However, in 1802, the 
States Military Academy was estab- 
lished at West Point for the training 
of federal army officers. The original 
group consisted of ten engineers and 
forty artillerists. The number of men 
trained during the Academy's first 


United 


decade of existence was not very im- 
pressive - seventy men were commis- 
sioned before the beginning of the 
War of 1812. 

West Pointers saw action for the 
first time in this war but it was the 
second major campaign for the Ne- 
gro soldier. Once again, only free 
colored. men were sought by army re- 
cruiters at the outset. Andrew Jack 
son urged the free colored inhabitants 
of Louisiana to join him in crushing 
the foe in that theatre. A bounty con- 
sisting of 160 acres of land and $124, 
OO in cash were offered.’ All told, 
of Jackson’s 


land army to win a 


slightly more than 8% 
force, the only 
major campaign, was colored. Else- 
where in the army, New York’s two 
colored regiments and other units 
consisting of free and slave Negroes, 
saw service, All slaves were freed up- 
on discharge. 

The next major war with which 
the Negro soldier was identified was 
the War Between the States. A total 
of 178,975 with the 
Union armies; in addition, a much 
smaller number served the Confede- 
racy, Of the Union total. 36.847 were 


killed, wounded, or missing.* 


saw service 


In many of the battles in which 
they took part, no quarter was given 
on either side. The brutal massacre 
of colored soldiers at Ft. Pillow by 
the Confederates encouraged many 
units to fight to the last man rather 


than be subjected to barbaric treat- 
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ment as prisoners, 
Yet, it is to note that 


the South was the first to employ Ne- 


interesting 


yroes as soldiers. A New Orleans pa- 
per made mention of a colored regi 
1400 


which wes a part of a grand review 


ment consisting of 


Negroes 
of Confederate troops stationed at 
New Orleans in 1861.” 

Later, 


sii h as 


Union officers in the field, 
Col. T. W. Higginson and 
David the 
services of former slaves and formed 


General Hunter, enlisted 
them into fighting units 

100,000 volunteered for mili- 
service in the Union armies as 
Not 
until the conscription act of March 
4. 1863 


military 


Over 
tary 


these armies overran the South. 


were colored men drafted for 
24, 


1864, an act was passed which pro- 


service. On February 
vided that all men of color who were 
drafted or who enlisted voluntarily, 
would be credited to state quotas but 
would serve as United States Colored 
Troops in separate units. Neverthe- 
less, most Northern States with large 
Negro populations included colored 
units in their militias. 

Several colored soldiers were deco 
rated for gallantry 
(39th U. S. 
Hawkins 


gressional 


Sergeant Dorsey 
Colored Troops) and 
(6th LUSCT) received Con- 
Medals."” The 1, 2, 3, 4, 


22nd USCT were 


rized to have the word “Petersburg” 


» © 


and autho 


inscribed on their banners for their 
part in the capture of the enemy line 
of works and guns at that place. Five 
enlisted men in the 54th 
der Col. Robert G. Shaw 
medals for their part in the Ft. Wag 
ner assault. Other men of the Third 
th LOth 
ceived similar recognition." 
COLORED OFFICERS 

\ lew colored men served as colm- 
the Civil 
Massachusetts had at least ten 


Mass. un- 


received 


Division, and corps, re- 


mhiissione d 
War. 


in her 


ofheers during 


volunteer units: more than 


seventy-five ofhicers who saw action 


in the Department of the Gulf were 


colored. Many won their bars on the 


Battlefield although, as the war pro- 


gvressed, a number of men reached 


field rank by spot promotions, The 
ranking colored officers served as 
several reached 


lieutenant colonels; 


the rank of captain and major. For 


the most part, these men served in 
Cavalry, Infantry, and Heavy Artil- 
lery units. 

Immediately following the Civil 
War, the 13th 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments were added to the Constitution. 
The first abolished slavery, the sec- 
ond recognized the freedman as citi- 
zens and the third gave them suffrage. 

The freedmen were faced with the 
all important problem of earning a 
living. A number of Civil War vete- 
rans decided to return to the army 
where the pay, food, and shelter of- 
fered a great deal more than most 
civilian jobs open to them. The over- 
whelming majority of freedmen were 
illiterate, unskilled, 
qualified for jobs above the menial 
Nevertheless. an 


and hence un- 


level. ambitious 
group of intelligent Negroes arose 
to seek education and formal train- 
ing in an effort to improve their posi- 
tion in society. 

Combining these two ambitions, an 
even smaller select group sought to 
become regu'ar army officers in the 
two colored Cavalry and Infantry 
units, as authorized by Congress in 
1866, by attending the Military Aca- 
demy. These colored units had white 
officers, mostly West Pointers. 

To prepare for the Academy en- 


trance examinations, several young 
men enrolled in the various colored 
colleges then being formed for higher 
education for Negroes. Many of these 
schools are still performing this ser- 
Atlanta 


’ 
t niversity, 


University, 
Wilberforce, 
Fisk, Hampton, Lincoln, and John 
Smith. 


vice, notably: 


Howard 


son 4 


The political situation during the 


Reconstruction Era was such as to 
favor the possibility of Negroes ob- 
taining appointments to the Military 
Academy. Many southern Congress- 
men owed patronage to their faith- 


ful black 


These 


Republican supporters. 
politicians showed little re- 
luctance in appointing qualified Ne- 
1878 and 
1886, twelve men attended the Mili- 
tary Academy, eight of whom repre- 
sented the South. Then 


during this period that Negro votes 


groes, Indeed, between 


too, it was 
sent representatives and senators of 
their own race to the U. S. Congress. 


The state legislatures, in states both 
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north and south, had colored mem- 


bers and many of these men exerted 
their influence in obtaining acade- 
my appointments for members of 


their race. Just five years after the 
close of the Civil War and a year 
and one half following the official 
recognition of the Negro as a citi- 
zen, the first lad 
West Point. 

James W. Smith of South Caroli- 


na, was admitted to West Point on 


colored entered 


July 1. 1870. He was the first mem- 


ber of the colored race to be so hon- 
ored. After an attendance of nearly 
four years, Smith was found deficient 
in his studies and separated on 26 of 
June 1874. On leaving West Point. 
Smith was put in charge of cadets at 
South Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


Carolina 


In Smith’s time however, four ad- 
ditional colored cadets were enrolled 
at the Military One of 
these, Henry Ossian Flipper, com- 
pleted his course on June 15, 1877 
and thereby became West Point’s first 
Negro graduate. 


Academy. 


Henry Ossian Flipper was born at 
Thomasville. Ga.. on March 21, 1856, 
His 


family was owned by a slave 
slaves to 


had 


trained them. hence, Flipper’s father 


\“ ho allowed his 


practice trades for which he 


acquired wealth and lived quite com 
fortably, though still in bondage. 
After Sherman’s the 
Atlanta and it 
that Flipper began his formal edu- 


march family 


moved to was here 
cation. He attended a school 
ducted by the 


Association and in 


con- 
American Missionary 
1869 entered At- 
lanta University. He was appointed 
to West Point while a student at At 
lanta Universit.y. 

He spoke unqualifiedly in favor 
of the professors at West Point. “I 
have felt perfectly free to go to any 
whenever | 


officer for assistance, 


have wanted it, because their con 
duct toward me made me feel that I 
would not be sent away without hav- 
ing received whatever help I may 
have wanted,” 

There was some speculation in 
newspaper cire les as to the outcome 
of Flipper’s request for service in 
the Cavalry, there being reports of 
an Army regulation which forbade 


colored officers in white regiments. 
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. the Secreta- 


There was no such regulation; 
per himself said “ . 
ry of War said there was such a law, 


and that it would be enforced . 


the Secretary of War has since told 
me he was sure there was such a law, 
himself he searched 


until to satisfy 


the Revised Statutes, when he found 
he was mistaken,”" 

His 
wide attention, mention being made 
of it in the 
papers. The Washigton Evening Stat 
of June 1, 1877 reported: 

“In the class Cadet Flipper, col 
ored, graduate with honor, being the 


graduation attracted nation 


nation’s leading news 


first colored graduate in the history 
of the Military Academy. General 
Neil speaks of him as an honorable 


colored gentleman, deserving of su 


cess, 
While the New 
ported on June 14, 
“Cadet Henry Flipper. the first col 
ored graduate of the Academy. was 


York Herald re 


o77 


Ott 


the only Cadet to receive cheers.” 
ARMY CAREER OF FLIPPER 


Second Lieut. Henry Flipper was 
granted six months leave of absence 
following graduation until January 
1878. 
the Tenth 
stationed at Ft. Indian 
The Tenth” 


the two colored regular 


His first assignment was with 
Cavalry which then 
Sill in the 


“Fighting 


was 


Territory 
was one ol 
regiments authorized 
1866. On 21 of Feb 


the regiment was moved 


army cavalry 
by Congress in 
ruary 1879. 
to Elliott 
stationed until 
turned to Ft 
1880, 
sent again to, Texas for duty at Ft 
Davis. It was here that Lt. Flipper 
arrested and 


Martial on 


Texas, where it remained 
November 5. It re 
Sill and remained until 
which it was 


June 17 after 


tried by General 


November | 


sas 
Court 
1881 

Two charges were preferred 
against I lipper. The court could not 
prove that he “did knowingly 
willfully 


apply” the public funds which were 


and 


misappropriate and mis 


entrusted to him while acting as 


post commissary of subsistence. He 


found “not guilty of the first 


was 


charge. embezzlement. He was 


found guilty of the second charge. 


however. which was “conduct unbe 


coming an officer and a gentleman 


In short. his conviction was brought 


about by the fact that he had dele 


gated to a civilian domestic employee 


the authority of mailing certain 
checks to the Chief of Subsistence in 


San Antonio. These checks never 


reached their designation. Flipper 
assumed that the checks were duly 
mailed and received and hence sub 
mitted official reports of his subsis- 
tence funds based on the assumption, 
These reports were used as evidence 
against him; indeed four of the five 
specifications to the second charge 
were based on four such reports. 
Having been found guilty, the court 
sentenced Flipper to dismissal from 
the service. 

As a civilian, Flipper spent the 
rest of his life as an engineer. He 
was employed as a civil engineer in 
Nogales, 
and became Chief Engineer of Altar 
1890. In the 


latter part of 1892, he made his way 


Prima County, Arizona, 


Land and Col. Co.. in 


south to Mexico to accept employ 
ment as a surveyor of public lands 
Mexico. While south of 
the border, he served as an agent for 
the Justice Department from 1893 
umil 1901. His next job was that of 
Resident Engineer for the 


in Sonora, 


Jalvanera 
Mining Co., in Ocampo, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. Flipper held various engi- 
neering Mexico 
1912. when he returned to the United 
States and sought employment in 
Minnesota the Mining 
Co.. in Duluth. Sierra kept him there 
1919 


as its representative, 


positions in until 


with Sierra 


until then sent him to El Paso 

by this time, Flipper was recog 
nized as an authority on Mexican af 
This the fact 


Wiis several 


fairs is evident by 
that he 


occasions by 


interviewed on 
the 
on Foreign Relations 
Mexican affairs in 1922. 


the the 


Senate Committee 
investigating 
In addition 
Secretary of Interior em 
ployed him as an assistant and ad 
1923, this 


year, he accepted a position with the 


visor in Later in same 
Pantepec Oil Co., in Venezuela. 
Here he 1930 


he returned to his 


stayed until when 


native state of 


May 3. 1940 
Ossian Flipper died at the age of 84 


Georgia. On Henry 
He lived to see three other members 
of his Wes 
Point time of his 
death. 


enrolled 


him as 
the 


were 


race join 


alumni. At 


three cadets currently 


and all eventually gradua 
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ted. Flipper had been a pioneer; his 
successful completion of his course 
had 


tion to those who followed him. Al 


served as a source of inspira 


though his dismissal from the set 


vice was a heavy blow to his fami 
ly and friends, he regained their es 
teem by pioneering an even newer 
field of endeavor in that he was the 
first Negro to be recognized as an 
outstanding engineer, 

Spanish and Mexican Laws, Civil 
Code, Code on Foreigners of Mexi 
co, Code of Civil Procedure, and the 
Code of Federal Civil Procedure o} 
the Mexican States of Chihuahua 
and Sonora, 

John W. Williams, a colored lad 
from Virginia, entered West Point 
at the same time as Flipper. Un 
fortunately, he was “found” in Janu- 
being in attendance only 
Another 
South Carolina spent six years at the 
1876 until 1882 
without graduating. In Charles 
\. Winnie, the first Negro appointee 
New York. 


successful and 


ary after 


one term, young man from 


Academy from 


on 
oid, 


from was likewise un 


was separated in 


o 70 
OO, 


January of 

The man destined to become the 
graduate of West 
Hanks Alexander, was 
born in Helena, Arkansas, in 1864. 
When he eight old, his 


father died leaving his mother 


colored 


second 
Point. 
Was years 
with 
James Alex- 
John’s 


senior by twenty years so he was able 


six children to support 


ander, his eldest brother. wa 


to help his mother provide for the 
ones, Mrs 
a good job of rearing her 

Mark 
a minister after completing school in 
Ann Arbor. Michigan: and 
Titus both attended schools in Ober 
Ohio. 


the others through school, supported 


younger I annie Alexan 


children: 


der 
eventually became 


I annie 


lin, John and James helped 


their mother, and Trig. their invalid 
brother. 

On June 12, John graduated 
from West Point, standing thirty-sec 
ond in a class of sixty-three. 
military record 


Alexander's was 


brief, Frontier duty at Ft. Robinson 
Nebraska from September 
til March 14. service at Ft 
Washakie, Wy., followed by duty at 
Ft. DuChesne in Utah until 1891 
After a tour of duty at Ft. Robinson 
once more, he took over the job of 


oo7 
1887 un 


eon. 
OO. 
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Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at Wilberforce, University 
in Ohio. This was his final assign 
ment as he died of heart disease on 
26 of March 1894 in Springfield, 
Ohio at the age of thirty 

Perhaps the most famous and 
most talented man of color to be 
associated with the Military Acedemy 
was Charles Denton Young. Born in 
Mayslick, Kentucky on March 12, 
1864. voung Charles was taken by 
his parents 6 Ripley, Ohio at the 
ave of nine. Here he attended high 
school and won honors as an out 
standing student. He attended Wil 
herforce University, graduated, and 
remained there a short time follow 
ing, employed as an instructor 

Young was appointed to West 
Point from Ohio at the age of twen 
ty He was admitted on June 15, 
1284 at the time when Alexander 
was beginning his “Yearling” year. 
Young did not graduate in 1888 with 
his original class. During his first 
vear he was found deficient in math- 
ematics and “turned out.” He was 
readmitted in the class of 1889, how 
ever, after making a passing grade 
on a reexamination in his deficient 
ubject 

Both Flipper and Alexander had 
completed their studies without aca 
demic dificulties. It was different 
with Young he found the going 
tough and became discouraged sey 
eral times because of his difficulties 
with mathematics enginecring and 
ordnance. Charles D. Rhodes, one 
of Young's classmates wrote the fol 
lowing on June 9, 1889 

‘Our colored classmate, Charles 
Young, whom we esteem highly for 
his patient perserverance in the face 
of discouraging conditions which 
have attended his cadetship for hve 
vears, did poorly in both Engineer 
ng and Ordnance, and was given a 
special, written examination in ea¢ h 
ubject Taylor, Kemp, and “Dan 
nie” W ebster, were also re examined 
in Ordnance, but we believe they 
have pulled through all right. We 
ire also hoping that Young will get 
through: it would be a terrible dis 
appointment for him to lose the 
oveted diploma after hive years of 


intensive work,’’'® 


As Rhodes suggests, Young was 


found deficient in engineering. LA. 
Goethals, Young's engineering in 
structor, took an interest in the lad 
and helped him in preparing for a 
special re-examination in engineer 


' His work was rewarded when 


ing. 
Young passed by a comfortable mar- 
gin and received his diploma on 
August 31, 1889, two months after 
the regular graduation exercises of 
that year. Thereby, Young’s class 
number was forty-nine out of a class 
of forty-nine. He enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the only colored 
“Anchor man” in Military Academy 
History. 

Young. too. started his career with 
the Tenth Calvary. This was on 31 
August 1889. On 4 October, he was 
assigned to the 25th Infantry but 
on 31 October he was reassigned to 
Calvary, this time serving with the 
Ninth. Between 1890 and 1894, he 
served tours of duty at Fort Robin- 
son and Fort Du Chesne. Wilber 
force University received his ap- 
pointment as Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics with a great 
deal of pride on September 1, 1894 
as he was one of its alumni. While 
on duty there, he found time to head 
the Glee Club and coach students in 
Dramatics. 

In May of 1898, he left the regu- 
lar army in order to command the 
Ninth Ohio Volunteer Colored In- 
fantry. In this unit, he ranked as 
a temporary major. Although his 
former cavalry outfits saw service 
with the Rough Riders in Cuba, 
Young’s Ohio Volunteers did not 
get an opportunity to get Gn the 
fighting. His unit was ordered to 
Camp Alger, Va. from May until 
August of 1898, Camp Meade, Pa. 
from August until November, and fi 
nally to Summerville. South Caro 
lina. 

Several of the young enlisted men 
from Ohio who served under Young 
in this.unit became officers later and 
saw subsequent service in World War 
I. One such person was Corporal 
Harry O. Atwood, who was com 
missioned a captain 1917 and event 
ually reached the rank of Lieut. Col 
onel in the Infantry Reserve. Col. 
Atwood characterizes Young as “a 
staunch disciplinarian, an effectual, 
impetuous leader, and a capable tac 


tician.”” 
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The major always set the example 
for his men, never expecting from 
them, that which he himself could 
not do. Very soon he earned the 
nickname of “Follow me.” a tribute 
to his aggressive leadership. Physi- 
cal fitness and precision at drill are 
prime requisites for a well rounded 
military organization, Young be- 
lieved, and the rigorous daily sched- 
ule of the Volunteers had these im- 
mediate objectives in mind. Fach 
morning the entire unit was required 
to take a three mile run. When back 
in camp once more, surprise and 
scheduled inspections could be ex- 
pected; evenings were devoted to 
parades and reviews. In that, the 
ultimate objective of any type of 
military training is proficiency in 
battle, and since intelligent. well. 
trained non-commissioned — officers 
are a necessary requisite to carry 
out this end, Young made it his job 
to see that his non-coms received in-- 
struction in regular classes with bat- 
tle problems, weapons, map study, 
first aid, and other essentials a part 
of the course. 

On January 28. 1899 Young was 
mustered out of the volunteer serv- 
ice and shortly after, rejoined his 
old regiment at Ft, Du Chesne. In 
the spring, the unit was ordered to 
California and alerted for overseas 
duty. It was during this time that 
Young was promoted to Captain. 
When he took his physical examina- 
tion, one of the doctors noted that 
he was developing a kidney disorder 
and suggested that he remain at the 
hospital for treatment. Unwilling to 
stay and thus miss the Philippine 
Assionment. Young passed up the 
opportunity of stopping this ailment 
in its early stages. He spent the next 
two years on duty in the Philippines 
as a troop commander. 

In May of 1903. Young had re- 
turned to California where he took 
over the job of Superintendent of 
Sequoia and General Grant Nation- 
al Parks in that state. In May of 
1904, Young was appointed as mili 
tary attache to Haiti, a position which 
he held for three years. It was dur 
ing this stay that he made the first 
modern map of Haiti. 

Washington recalled him for duty 
with the Second Division General 
Staff in 1911. Shortly thereafter, 
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THE 
he served in the office of the Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army. 

Once again in 1912, Young became 
a military attache, this time assigned 
to the Negro Republic of Liberia in 
Africa 


when he returned to America, 


Here he remained until 1915 


Around this time, our country was 
having trouble with Mexico and one 
Pancho Villa, in particular. Gen 
eral Pershing was sent on a punitive 
expedition in an effort to crush Vil 
la. Young, back with the Tenth Cav 
alry once more, accompanied Persh 
ing. This was not Pershing’s first 
with the Tenth nor 


inde: d he 


its com 
had 


lieutenant 


contact 
manding  olhecer; 


served in the Tenth as a 


and later. at Santiago, as a field of 
hicer “Black Jack” seemed quite 
pleased with Young's work while 
pursuing Villa and many of Young's 
friends insist that Pershing recom 
mended to Washington that Young 


he promoted to major general and 
a proposed all 
In checking 


Pershing’s versonal pa ers, there is 
| I 


given command of 


( olore d 92nd Division. 


nothing to support this belief, 
that Young 


regular army oflicer. was 


It is however 
as a senior 


eligible at a 


true, 


time when it was not 


uncommon to advance captains of 


similar ability and experience to the 


rank of colonel or general. The War 
Department did not see fit to pro 
mote Young to flag rank he wa 
retired for “disability contracted in 
the line of duty” June 22 1917, with 
the rank of full colonel. This was 


a heavy blow for so distinguished 


an officer and at a time when his 
needed him most. 
had high blood 
His personal physician was 
A short time 


after his retirement became effective 


countrys Suppos 


edly. he pressure 
not con 
vinced nor was Young. 
he mounted his favorite horse in 
Chillicothe. Ohio. and rode all the 
Washington, D. C. a feat 


which attested to his fine physical 


way to 


condition at fifty-three years of age 


In the latter part of 1917, the 
Army gave in and recalled Young 
to active duty, this time with the 
Ohio National Guard 

On November 4, 1919, Young re 
turned to Liberia once more for 


This time 


him 


as military attache. 
Atwood 


as adjutant and aide. 


duty 
(Captain accompanied 


From Captain 


Atwood, Young’s real purpose in re 


turning to Africa has been revealed. 


Young intended to make an exten 


sive comprehensive study of the His 


tory of the Negro race in an effort 


to “stir in the colored American a 


ancestry. Several long 


pride of 
trips were made to the interior dur- 
ing which time Young conferred 
with native chiefs and examined ob 


While 


hee ame 


interest 
Young 


rushed to a 


historical 
Nigeria, 


seriously ill 


jects of 
in British 
and 
at Lagos. It was here on 
that Col. Youns 


buried on the next 


was 
hospital 
January 8, 1922 
died. He 


day with 


was 
full 


When the sad news reached 


honors.’ 

Amer 
ica his family and friends requested 
that his body be 
United States for its 


English law. 


military 


returned to the 
final 


how ever 


resting 
place. would 
not allow least 


1923 


exhuming until at 


one year following burial 
fore, it was not until February 
that the body of the late 


Young began its grim yourney across 


( olonel 


Africa by oxeart, then tramp steam 
er, finally arriving in New York 
harbor on 27 May 

A memorial service was conducted 
at the College of the City of New 
York on this day by Assistant Se« 
retary of the Navy. Franklin D 


Roosevelt. In part, he said 


“In speaking here to day, | wish 
to pay my word of tribute to Col, 
Young as a man, bui [| do not want 
to let it stop there It is right and 


proper to honor fine characters at 
their death, but we must not let this 
stop at empty praise. If we wish 


to do what would really pelase then 
strive to emulate them. If 
behind this 
Young. we 
ideals 


it he and men of his type has per 


we must 


there is real sincerity 
Col, 


ist endeavor to translate the 


tribute of ours to 


onified in every action through times 
af and war. 

('n June 19, 1923 
to Colonel Young was paid in the 
Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre 
Young is the fourth person to be 
onored The Washington Eve 
ported 


Col. Charles Young l| S. A... the 


pace 


final tribut 


only colored man to attain that ran' 
in the American Army and the last 
of his race to eraduate from West 
Point as laid to rest in Arlington 
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National Cemetery, with services pat 
ticipated in by United States Army, 
Grand Army of the Republic, United 
AViny 


Union, The American Legion, 


Spanish War Veterans, and 
Navy 
unafhliated veterans of the world war 
and prominent civilians, both white 
and black. 

All colored achools { losed today 
out of respect to the memory of the 
distinguished Negro and were well 
represented at the services in Arling 
ton,” 

The impressive list of pallbearers 
included: Major General Helmick, 
the Inspector General; Major Gen 
eral Hart, the Quartermaster Genes 
al; Major General Bethel, the Judge 
Advocate Colonel Barn 
hardt, Cavalry General Staff; Colonel 
Staff; 


Cavalry 


General; 


Linsey, Cavalry General and 


Colonel Smedberg, General 
Staff. 

Ohio did not forget Young's sery 
and the 


volunteer unit 


The 
No, 57 


ice in its’ 
National Guard. 
Assembly H, J. 


lows: 


Sth General 

read as fol 
‘Be it resolved by the General As 

sembly of the state of Ohio. 
Whereas. 


a native of Ohio, and the only col 


Colonel Charles Young, 
ored American to attain the rank of 
Colonel in the regular army of the 
United States, having graduated from 
West Poin Military Academy is dead: 
and 

with 
then a lieutenant in 


Whereas, in the war Spain 
Colonel Young, 
army of 


in the regular 


States, was 


the cavalry 
the United assigned to 


Ninth Battalion Infan 
(juard 


command thi 
try Ohio 


National during 
at period, and through his energy 
shill and knowledge of 
tics ucceeded in 
a state of 
in the 
with 


military tac 
bringing if up to 
ond to non 
thereafter 


effi ency se 


army: and served 


distinction and honor in the 
Philippin s, on the Mexican borde: 
ind in the World War 

died in the line of duty in 


Whereas the 


Young are to le 


and lates 
Liberia 
remains of Col 


return d to the 


United States for burial in the Ar 
lington Cemetery at Washineton 
I). ¢ with military honors and cei 


emonics ind 
Whereas 
debt of 


ons of 


the state of Ohio owes a 
yratitude to the 
Ohio of African 


patriot 


descent 
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gov 


who in all wars, waged by this 
ernment, have served with unswerv- 
ing devotion and loyalty to the flag, 


and all for which it stands; there 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the 85th Gen 
eral Assembly of the state of Ohio, 
that the adjutant General of Ohio 
be and hereby is authorized and di 
rected to make and provide such as 
rangements and committees in a 
cordance with 109 Ohio Laws, page 
108, as shall properly represent the 
state of Ohio at the 


Arlington, 


interment in 
thereby showing to the 
memory of Colonel Charles Young 


the respect and honor due a citi 
this state 
eminent services in this country.” 

The: Ohio delegation 
by Major Oscar FE, 
Corps. U. S. A. (retired), and in 


cluded President J. A. Greeg of Wil- 


herforce University and several other 


zen of who has rendered 
headed 


Scott, haplain 


Was 


friends and acquaintances of the late 
( olonel, ‘ 
Young's 


accomplishments were 


many. He composed several sere 
nades, played the violin piano, or 
gan, harp, cornet, and ukele, As a 
as the 
author of two plays, “Toussaint LL’ 


Military Moral of 


His love and appreciation 


dramatist, he became famous 


Overture’ and 
Rac es,” 
of poetry led him to publish several 
mastered 


poems of his own He 


German, French and Spanish durin; 
his leisure 
Young was a likeable 


retentive 


with 
(as 


impressed 


ye reson 
an uneanny memory 
ual acquaintances were 


when he recalled their names with 
out hesitation He did not try to 
Impress people with his wide know! 
actually he was modest and 


a given subject 


edge 


reserved; but when upon to 


vive his views on 
he spoke with authority whether it 
dealt with tropical diseases, religion 
and his opinion was 


While in the army 


ady ice on per 


politics, or law 
respected by all. 
his men sought his 
matters and often referred to 
“Unele Charley.” One of 


hie former associates tells the story 


him as 


that Young was called upon on sev 
settle the 


superior 


eral occasions to family 


squabbles of one of his 


officers. Both husband and wife ac 


cepted his opinion without question. 


Recently, Colonel Atwood said the 
following of Young in an article 
for the Washington edition of the 
Pittsburgh Courier: 

“He was particularly understand- 
ing of the and 
whether a struggling student, or one 


young ambitious, 
who was trying to follow an inner 
urge toward artistic expression. 

He had faith in 
greatness within the black man and 
with his all 


the elements of 


but devine enthusiasm 
than he knew to stir- 
ring a like faith in others. 

He never determination 
to go to the sources in Africa where 
he believed he would find the truth 
about the black which 
stir in the colored American a pride 
of ancestry.” 

Today, the of Colonel 


Charles Denton Young serves to in- 


came nearer 


lost his 


man would 


memory 


spire many young army aspirants 
to emulate his achievements. Each 
year, the Washington, D. C, Chapter 
of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 
makes an annual pilgrimage to Arl- 
ington Cemetery in order to decorate 
the grave of their distinguished, de 
ceased brother. 

From the time of Young’s gradu- 
1889 until 1918, no colored 


cadets were enrolled in the Military 


ation in 
Academy. Perhaps the chief reason 
the disenfranchise- 
in the South 


“orand- 


for this lies in 
ment of Negro voters 
through such 
father 


and poll taxes. 


measures as 
clauses,” “white primaries,” 
Southern Congress- 
men, therefore, had no reason to 
seek Negro patronage and the idea 
of appointing a colored lad to West 
The 
last Negro to receive an appointment 
from the South had entered the Acad- 


emy in 1886. 


Point was out of the question. 


colored voters in 
still 


The number of 
the Northern 
small and did not increase substan- 
tially until World War I and after. 


It is understandable, then, that many 


cities was very 


qualified lads became discouraged 


and turned their attentions to other 
fields, 

By 1900, twenty Negroes had be- 
come alumni of Harvard or Yale: 
Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth, Rad 


cliff, 


state universities listed many colored 


Vassar. and various Northern 


graduates, several of whom won Phi 


Beta Kappa keys. A more impres- 
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sive number obtained degrees from 
colored colleges located mostly in 
the South. In June, 1917, 1200 Ne- 
groes, mostly college trained, were 
assembled at Ft. Des Moines for of- 
Of this number, 700 
Eventually, 1400 
Negroes served as commissioned of- 


ficer training. 
won commissions. 


ficers during the war. 

All told, over 400,000 Negro sol- 
World War I. 
about 200.000 saw 
service in France. When the war 
ended, the all-colored 92nd Division 
was firmly entrenched outside the 
M tz. Not 


1870 had an invading army 


diers saw service in 


Of this number, 


German stronghold of 
since 
reached this point on the German 
defense line. 

One of the most outstanding Amer- 
ican regiments to s°e action during 
the war was New York’s 369th Col- 
ored Infantry (formerly LEth N. Y.). 
It was under fire longer than any 
other Americen unit, had its colors 
decorated by the French for galan- 
try. and had one hundred and sixty- 
nine of its members win medals for 
their valor. When a French general 
gave orders once for them to retire. 
their commander is said to have re- 
plied: “My men never retire; they 
go forward or die, and we are going 
through here or hell. We don’t go 
back.””?! 

Thus. when the wal end d. anew 
group of veterans returned home to 
tell their children of army life. Many 
of the commissioned officers joined 
volunteered for 


the reserves. sum- 


mer training cours:s. and studied 


correspondence courses in order lo 


be eligible for promotion in rank. 
Colored colleges employed ranking 
officers as R. (). 7 ( ° 


requested that the army assign regu- 


instructors or 


lar army personnel to administer of. 
ficer training to its students, 

A political development in) Chi- 
cago in 1928 made it possible for 
colored West Point 


ceive appointments 


aspirants to re 


from a colored 


Congressman. The First District of 
Illinois became so constituted that 
there was every indication that it 


would be represented by a Negro 
Congressman for years to come, Os- 
car DePriest became its first colored 
Representative in 1929. His first ap- 
pointee, Alonzo S. Parham, entered 
the Military Academy on 1 July 1929 
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but was separated on January 14th 
of the following year. Benjamin O, 
Davis, Jr.. appointed in 1932, was 
destined to maintain the highest rec- 


West 


and thus became its 


ord of any colored cadet in 
Point’s history 
fourth colored graduate. 

in Washington, 


1912. His 


B. O. Davis. Sr.. was a regu- 


Davis born 
mm <. 
father 
lar army cavalry officers, having ob- 
tained 1901 by 


vassing the stiff regular army exam 
| 


was 


on December 18. 


his lieutenaney in 
inaiton. Prior to this time, he had 
reached the rank of sergeant major 
in the regular army and had held a 
volunteer 


reserve commission in a 


unit. 


Young 
acquainted with and well groomed 
for army life by the time he reached 
West Point. 


In order to 


Benjamin then, was well 


himself for 
studied 


prepare 


Academy academics, Davis 
at the 


was within one quarter of graduating 


University of Chicago and 
vhen he received his nomination for 
ippointment by Representative De- 
Priest. By this time his father had 
reached the rank of full colonel. 
Davis was quite popular with his 
at West Point and 
upon graduation on June 12, 1936, 
he stood 35th in a class of 276. Al- 


though he did very well in the first 


classmates while 


aviation course to he included in the. 


academy curriculum, he did not re 
quest flying duty but rather request- 
ed assignment to Infantry. Neverthe 
it was entered on his record as 


as 1936 that he was possible 


less, 
early 
aviation material. 

Upon completion of graduation 
leave, Davis reported to Fort Ben 
ning. Georgia. for duty with the 24th 
This assignment he held 
1937. He received in 
and training at the Infan 
try school as a student officer until 
June 1938. On July 27. 1938. Davis 
was assigned to Tuskegee Institute 
(Ala.) for duty as Professor of Mi- 
litary Science and Tactics. While he 
was a youngster, his father had held 
he re- 


Infantry. 
until Sept, a 


struction 


this assignment. A vear later 
ceived his promotion to first lieuten 
1940, he became 


this 


ant and in October 


Shortly after pro 


a captain 


motion. he was sent to Fort Riley for 
duty as aide to his father. Upon re- 
porting, he observed the normal rou- 


tine of any other officer and at no 


time during his tour was there any 
evidence of favoritism shown by his 
father. While at Riley, the Adju 
tant General sent a letter to him ask 
ing him if he were still interested in 
When he replied in the 
afirmative, he was detached and sent 
to Tuskegee for flight training in the 
first 
Upon graduation in March, 1942, he 
received two promotions on the same 
the first authorized a gold 


aviation. 


class of colored army pilots. 


day. i. @.. 
leaf while the second changed it to 
silver. This practice was common at 
Air Corps 


the time when the Army 


was expanding rapidly, 
1943, the first 
air squadron saw action in the Medi 


By June. colored 


Davis 


terranean area. Lt, Col. was 
in command of this unit, the 99th 
Fighter Squadron. Later, in 1944 


the unit was expanded to form the 
32nd Fighter Group. 
One 0 

of the 322nd was Capt. Robert Tres 
ville. Jr.. of Buffalo, New York. He 
Point 
having completed his course in Janu 
ary 1943 
109. 


ing in action on June 22, 1944 and 


f the Squadron comanders 


too, was a graduate of West 


and standing 334 out of 


Tresville was reported miss 


was declared dead a year later. 


By August 1944, Davis had 
reached the rank of Colonel. When 
he returned to the states in 1945, he 


had earned the Legion of Merit. the 
Silver Star. the Distinguished Fly 
ing Cross, and Four Air Medals 
Other ribbons included the American 
Defense and American Theatre, and 
Furopean Theatre. In July, he took 
177th 
posite Group then undergoing train 
Field, Kentucky. A 
he was ordered to 
take command of Lockbourne Army 
Air Base in Columbia. Ohio. As of 
April, 1949, he was serving in this 
Recently. his 
from the 


over command of the Com 


ing at Godman 


‘ 
few months later 


father re 
alter 


capacity. 


tired regular army 


serving in the Inspector General's 


Department as a brigadier general 
during the war. 
Three of the next seven men to 


vraduate had something else in com 
besides color. Fowler (1941) 
and Davis (1945) had attended 
Dunbar High School in Washington, 
D. C., and had served as officers in 


the Dunbar Battalion of the Wash- 


mon 
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ington High School Cadet Corps.” 
fact that all 
three were appointed by Arthur Mit 
cheel of Illinois, 


The Cadet Corps was a substitute 


Interesting too, is the 


for prep school military training as 
Washington West 


pirants were concerned, Few milita 


far as Point as 
ry schools were willing to accept col 
ored students before 1940 and that 
is still true to a large extent today, 


Military training for colored high _. 


1888 


Fleetwood, 


school students was begun in 
with Major Christian A, 
a Civilian War 
instructor, 


veteran, as the first 
Wooden rifles 


were used in place of army rifles, and 


military 


for the most part, equipment and 
expenses, including the salaries of 
the instructors were paid through 
donations. Eventually Congress 
passed an act which required that 
all high school students be enrolled 
in the Cadet Corps. The Army pro 
vided rifles and the Board of Edu 
hire the military 


cation agreed to 


training instructors as regular tea- 


chers. The size of the colored unit 
grew from one small platoon in 18- 
88 to a Brigade composed of two 
regiments in the early 1930's, 

A system of competitive drills was 
worked out whereby the outstanding 
squad and platoon of each company 
and the top company and the batta 
would receive 
some With the 
help of the high school principals 
a great emphasis was laid on the 
The 
top students in the Cadet unit were 
In addition to a writ 


lion in the Brigade 


sort of recognition 


value of this type of trainine 


made offic ers, 
ten test covering the drill manual, a 
high 


citizenship was required 


standard of scholarship and 


Perhaps the who deserves 
much of the credit for the success of 
the Cadet Corps and its high stan 
dards is Lt. Colonel H,. O. Atwood. 


He knows every man personally and 


is noted for his uncanny memory of 
names and facts about former cadets. 
Since taking over the job of Profes 
Military Science and Tactics 
lookout constant 


sor of 
he has been on the 
ly for a successor to the late Colonel 
Young. Through his 


number of 


( harles words 
of encouragement, a 
young men have sought military ca- 
reers, Of the cadets 


now enrolled at West Point. two were 


nine colored 





former 


high 
This 
lads received West Point appoint 


school cadets under 


him.? year, two more of his 


ments 

Jarnes D, Fowler was the first pro 
duct of the Dunbar Cadet Battalion 
to attend West Point. Although born 
in Georgia, his moved to 
Washington, D, ¢ 
a child. He was a graduate of Dun 
bar High School and Howard Uni 
versity Arthur 
Mitchel! West 
Point, primarily on the recommenda 
tion of Lt Col Atwood, a_ close 
friend Military 


parents 


while he wae still 


when Representative 


appointed him to 


entered the 
July 1, 1937 
commissioned in the Infantry on 
11,194] 
first lieutenant in February of 
1943 
present rank, that of major on July 
17, 1944 
service 
466th 
Central 


Fowler 
Acade my on was 
He was promoted to 
1942 


and his 


June 


captain, September 
During the war he 
Italy ‘with the 
Infantry Regiment and in the 
Pacific with the 372nd In 
Regiment. At present, he is 
performing staff duty at the Penta 
gon Building in Washington 
Clarence M Davenport and Rob 
ert B West 
Point on July | Tresville, ap 


pointed from Illinois 


saw 


overseas in 


fantry 


Tresville, Jr. entered 
1939 


was twenty 


two years old. Davenport, from 


Michigan wis 


graduation on 
27 


twenty-one I pon 
1943, Daven 


lresville 334, a to 


January 
port stood 4 
tal of 109 


missioned \. 


men having been com 


was mentioned earli 
er, Tresville became a pilot, reached 
the rank of captain a year later, and 
was reported missing in action on 
June 22. 1944 Davenport selected 
the Coast Artillery Corps. He 
promoted to captain on August LO 
lov present rank 
that of April 1945 
Major Davenport served in the 742nd 
Anti-Aireraft Battalion, while sta 
tioned in the Netherlands East In 
transferred la 


was 
and reached his 


major, on 26 of 


dies during the war 
ter to the Infantry and served various 
tours of duty with Infantry units in 
the States, and now holds the posi 
tion of P. S. M. and T. at Florida 
Avgriculaural and Mechanical College 
for Negroes in Tallahasse 

In 194] Minton Francis 
West Although he 


appointed Illinois, his 
and 


Henry 
Point 


entered 
was 


home was Washington, D. C., 


he had served as a cadet oficer in 
the Dunbar High School 
When he hegan his second year. Er. 
Davis, Jr 
schoolmate.** Davis had been a class 
Dunbar 


and similarly a cadet officer. but he 


Battalion. 


nest J, joined him as a 


mate of Francis’ while at 
spent three years at Howard Univer 
sity prior to his entrance to the Mili- 
tary Academy 

Mark F. 
of Davis 


days prior on July 15, 1942. Rivers 


Rivers was a class mate 


He began plebe year five 


was appointed from New York al 
though his had 


home in Washington when he was a 


family made their 
youngster 
Both Davis and Rivers graduated 


half of 


June 


the class which 
1945, Davis 
was commissioned in the Air Corps 


Army Air 


was as 


in the top 


graduated on 5 


and assigned to Tuskegee 
Field for training. Rivers 
signed to Field Artillery 
ceived his training at the Field Ar 
tillery School at Fort Sill, Okla. Up 
on completion, he was assiened to 
the 542nd Signal 
tion Company 
this 
Philippine Islands. 
signed to the 99th Fighter Squadron 
based at Lockbourne Army Air 


completion of = his pi 


and re 


Construc 
In September 1916. 
Manila. 


Davis was as 


Heavy 


unit was stationed in 


Base 
lot training At 
attending Ohio State University ma 


present. he is 


joring in Jet Propulsion and Ther 
modynamics, under the Air 
Graduate Study program 
Andrew A McCoy. Jr.. of Pitts 
Pennsylvania is the most ré 
Mili 
tary Academy was a eradu- 
ite of the Pittsburgh 
prior to his entry into West Point in 
1943 via 
Francis 
McCoy 
that 
time Ww hen the course was shorte ned 
years Me( OV 
1946 and 


wings and an Air Corps commission. 


Force 


burgh 
vraduate of the 
MeCoy 


University of 


cent colored 


a senatorial appointment. 


Ernest Davis, Rivers. and 


were “short termers” in 


they were in attendance at the 
to three graduated 
on June 4, received his 
After receiving training in the 3020th 
Air Forces Base Unit, Chand 


ler, Arizona, he 


Army 
joined the colored 
fighter group at Lockbourne. Thus, 
this unit, which was commanded by 
a West three of 


the seven living colored graduates. 
The 332nd Fighter 


Pointer contained 


Group has 
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since been disbanded. In line with 
current trends toward equalizing op- 
portunities and treatment of officer 
and enlisted personnel alike without 
Air Force broke 


up the unit and seattered its mem- 


regard to color. the 
various air units 
the world. \ 
Washington 


bers among the 
recent ar- 


Post re 


throughout 
ticle in the 
marks: 
“Breakup of the 3 
Group at Lockbourne 
Base, Ohio. will 
only commanding officer 
jamin O. Davis, Jr.. to 
Maxwell 


Davis. 


32. «Fichter 
Air Force 
first and 
. Col. Ben- 
attend the 
Field, 


who has 


send its 


Air University at 
Ala. After that 
headed the Negro air unit since early 
war days. will 
other USAF colonel, Symington in- 
formed the committee. 


be assigned as any 


Other personnel will be similarly 


reassigned, but one squadron per- 
haps will be kept under Negro com- 
mand. possibly as a mixed unit. 
Some of the yonger pilots will be 
assigned to jet units, officials indica- 
ted.” 

There is every 


number of colored West Potrai gradu 


indication that the 


ates will be substantially inereased in 
the near future. At present. nine col- 
ored cadets are undergoine instruc- 
tion at the Military Academy. Ca- 
dets Edward B. Howard of Washing 
ton. D. C.. and Charles L. Smith of 
St. Louis are members of the class 


of 1949. Howard, a Dun 


bar cadet colonel, was a student at 


former 


Dartmouth when he received his ap 
Smith had 
Teachers Colleze. 
U. S. Military 


Preparatory School. 


pointment atended 
Cornell, 


Ac adem 


Stowe 


and the 


Two Californians. Robert Green 
of Oakland David Carlisle of 
Los Angeles are enrolled in °50, Car- 


and 
lisle, appointed by Congreswoman 
studied 
California Institute of 
prior to entering West Point. Green 


Douglass, engineering at 


Technology 


came straight from high school. His 
father. Lt. Col. John FE. Green, re- 
cently retired from the army. The 
other five cadets are in the class of 
1951. - 

Douglasss F. Wainer of Norwalk, 
Air Force com- 
mission in attend West 
Point. Another cadet, James R. 
Young, of Brooklyn, came in via the 


Conn., resigned an 


order to 
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regular examinations. Young 
attended the U. S. Military Academy 
Preparatory School Rutgers. 
The other three men are: William 
Woodson of Washington, D. C.. di 


rect from high school, congressional 


army 


appointment; Norman J, Brown, Phi 
ladelphia, formerly at Lincoln Univ.. 
senatorial appointment; and Roscoe 
Robinson, Jr., St. 
while at St. Louis U. by his 


vressman. 


Louis, appointed 


Con 


atten 
this 


Thirty-five Negroes have 
ded the Military Academy. Of 
number, nine are currently enrolled. 
fourteen have been 


one resigned, 


dismissed, and eleven have been 
awarded commissions. Of the gradu 
ates, one stood at the bottom of his 
class, one was near the top, but 
most made average grades, 

Colored colleges such as Atlanta. 
Wilberforce, Howard, Tuskegee, and 
Lincoln have played an important 
role in the lives of these men by 
providing them with basic academi 
preparation by employing them as 
Military Over 
$000 college students have received 
the benefit of R. O. T. C. 
under the supervision of colored 
West Pointers the that 
James W. Smith began college level 


training in 187 Thus, as 


Science instructors 


instruction 


since time 
military 
other West Pointers have provided 
the nucleus for rapid expansion of 
the Regular times of Na 


tional | mereency, so have Negro sol 


Army in 


diers and reserve offic ers rallied 


iround the eleven colored gradu 


ates of the Military 

The 
lives of men is 
fined to facts. No at 
tempt has been made to glorify their 
should it 


be implied that their contribution to 


Ax ade my 


foregoing account of the 


these eleven con 


authenticated 
Success 


struggle for nor 


army progress has been negligible 
An attempt has been made to show 
the pattern of the utilization of the 
Negro officer 
West Pointer. in the 
Army. In 


deser ves 


and in particular the 
United State 
this pat 


bec ause as 


our present era 


tern watching 
the Negro becomes more important in 
life. so 
sume the responsibilities of leader 
ship the 


one 


our national must he as 


army commission 
field 


leaders are desperately needed. Elev- 
en men have qualified for commis 


senting where qualified 


sions by virtue of graduation from 


our highest institution of military 
training and excellence, 

And yet, the fact that only eleven 
this 


academy since 1877 is hardly impres- 


Negroes have graduated from 
sive. Flipper, Alexander, and Young, 
the afforded 


many of first 


earliest graduates, 


their classmates their 
opportunity of contact with Negroes 
as equals. Southerners, for the most 
part, had had some contact with Ne 
gro laborers, domestics, or share 
croppers. Their labor was cheap and 
even middle class families could af 
ford to hire their The col 
ored population was a small per 
that of the 


Negro 


services, 


centage of the total of 
United States and the 
migration northward did not begin 


World War I. In addi 


communications, and un 


preat 
until after 
tion poor 
derdeveloped, proved a great bar 
Travel was expensive and con 
absolutely 


rier 


sidered a luxury unless 


essential, and as a consequence, few 
Americans could boast that they had 
visited and had seen the various se 
that they 
were familiar with the peculiar prob 
than their 


tions of our country or 


lems of sections other 
own, 

Little wonder, then, that. in spite 
of the efforts of the Tactical (admin 
Officers at the Academy to 


cadets into the 


istrative) 
integrate colored 
Corps, relations were often strained 
and several of the colored lads who 
“found” 
not make the attendant 
As a 


complexes developed which affected 


were ac ademically could 
social ad 
justments result, frustration 
both their grades and personalities 
To what extent, it is difheult to say 
It has been suggested by Flipper in 
that 


nature 


his autobiography for instance 
Cadet Smith's 


dominant 


oversensitive 


was a factor in robbing 


the distinction of being the 


West Point 


reasoning, it 


him of 
first 


By similar 


colored vraduate 
might be 
concluded that many Negro lads who 
might have sought academy training 
during this period did not so be 
cause of lack of faith in their abili 
ty to face the social problems almost 
certain to arise from time to time 
After 1889, the colored race made 
sizeable gins in several fields. Dur- 
ing World War I and after, consid- 
erable progress was noted in edu- 
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cation and job opportunities; the 
the 
army, regular and reserve, exceeded 
the previous high reached during the 
Civil War. Yet, lack of Congression- 
al and Presidential sponsorship caus 


number of colored ofhcers in 


ed many colored aspirants to seek 
other Thus, the 
prior to 1930 was a gloomy one. 


colleges. picture 
On the other hand, when we con- 
sider those young men admitted to 
the academy between 1932 and 1943, 
we find that eight of the total num- 
ber of ten completed their courses 
and were subsequently commissioned. 
Prior to 1932, only three cadets were 
able to make the grade, ten having 
heen separated before the completion 
of plebe year and the other found 
deficient after four years in attend- 
ance, 
every possi 
to the build- 
our military 
personnel and civilian population 
was utilized to the fullest. Partly due 
to pressure from liberal groups of 


During the past war, 
ble factor contributing 
ing of morale among 


progressive thinkers but mainly be 
cause of the pressing need for addi- 
manpower, 


tory practices were abolished. FEPC 


tional many discrimina- 
was established, colored workers em- 
ployed in large numbers in the “Ar. 
senal of Democracy.” The Army Air 
Force sought Negro airmen for the 
first time; other branches which had 
once rejected Negro applicants now 
demanded their share of colored 
The Off- 
cer Candidate Schools maintained a 
policy of non-segregation through- 
out the war and by the time V-] Davy 
rolled integrated ait 
ground units had been formed under 
fire in the field and deliberately as 


groups hack in the 


draftees and volunteers. 


around, and 


experimental 
States, 

The requirements of global war- 
fare made it evident that the whole- 
hearted support of all elements of 
our population was essential and vit- 
al if our aim of the unconditional 
surrender of the Axis Powers was to 


he realized. Then too, enemy propa- 


ganda had to he combatted-it was 
that. as the 
leading democratic nation. it was our 


clear to the President 
duty to set the example for fair treat- 
ment of our minorities. So, the con- 
sideration of several elements was re- 
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sponsible for the decision to utilize 
Negro military personnel to the ful- 
lest extent by abolishing the segrega- 
tion pattern which crippled all ef- 
forts toward this end. 

Future war remains a possibility. 
It is highly probable that such con- 
flicts will involve all or most of the 
great The scientific and 
technological advances made in the 


powers, 


art of warfare during this peacetime 
interim so far seem to indicate that 
the demand for well trained military 
personnel will be more exacting in 
future conflicts. Our 
is threatened and we must meet the 
challenge. Social 
modified to 


very existence 


patterns must be 
military 
dictates as well as humanitarian and 
equalitarian theories. 

Equality of 
military 


conform with 


the 


essen- 


opportunity in 
forces is absolutely 
tial to national security since it will 
allow the best qualified personnel 
to receive assignment consistent with 
their abilities 


without 


regard to 
The memorandum of the See- 
retary of Defense on 6 April 1949 
to the Secretaries of the three depart- 


ments of the National Military Esta- 
blishment read, in part, as follows: 


“1 a. It is the poliey of the Na 
tional Military Establishment that 
there shall be equality of treatment 
and for all 


opportunity persons in 


the Armed Services without regard 
to race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

b. (1) To meet the requirements 
of the Services for qualified individ- 
uals, all personnel will be considered 
on the basis of individual merit and 
abaility and must qualify according 
to the prescribed standards for enlist- 
ment, attendance in schools, promo- 
tion, assignment to specific duties, 
ete, 

(2) All individuals, regardless of 
race, will be accorded equal oppor- 
tunity for appointment, advance- 
ment, professional improvement, pro- 
motion and retention in their respec- 
tive components of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment.” 


The spirit of this memorandum 
ind the considerations leading to its 
promulgation have given hope and 
encouragement to military-minded 
Negroes throughout the country. It 
is likely that the number of West 
Point aspirants will increase for this 
Cadets with 
ous military experience 


reason. some previ- 
should not 
trouble in making 


adjustments. 


have too much 


any social Senators 
and Representatives in most States, 
other than those in the South, have 
shown a willingness to appoint the 
best qualified men of their constit 


uencies without regard to color and it 
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is anticipated that a large number of 
Negro enlisted men will apply for 
the regular army selection tests for 
West Point appointments. 

In all 
creasing thousands have served their 
country well and honorably. The 
Negro race, as it continues to be an 


wars, colored men in in- 


increasingly important factor of na- 
tional economy and security, due to 
greater educational and professional 
attainments and the opportunity to 
employ their specialized skills in in- 
dustry, must likewise bear a greater 
. their democratic duties. 
How better, then, could these duties 
be delegated than by increasing the 


share of 


numbers of colored men admiited to 
leadership in the Na- 
Military Establishment: 
who are in tune. emotionally 
their race and _ intellectually 
their country. West Pointers can 
of the additional benefit of 
intimate relationship with their class- 


positions of 
tional men 
with 
with 


boast 


mates of other races and religions. 
And so, it may be said that the 
of the first 
graduates were neither glorious nor 
outstanding: the number hardly im- 
pressive or indicative of the capa- 
bilities of colored youth if given the 
opportunity to work to the maximum 
of its capabilities. The next 75 years 


of West 


careers eleven colored 


Point history will contain 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
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the names of many times eleven if 


the present trend in number of col- 
ored cadets is maintained. It is not 
out of the realm of possibility to sup- 
pose that, not only will a successor 
to the late Col. Young be found,’ but 
perhaps the Eisenhowers, the Mac- 
Arthurs, and the Vandenbergs of to 
morrow will find colored West Point- 


ers among their numbers. 
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if ontinued from Pave ] 1h) 


In the interest of national strength 


and security we must make a more 
determined and successful effort than 
ever before to inculcate in the minds 
of our youth the basic principles and 
the fundamental ideals of our Ameri- 
of life, to create a zeal for 
The eves of 

They 


Alabama. Geor- 


can way 


American democracy. 
the 


aware of Mississippi 


world are upon us are 


gia and other states who. in the words 
of one racist official, are winning the 
Civil War over again. 

Upon us, then as proponents of 


human dignity, devolves a large share 


of the responsibility for development 
in the oncoming generation of youth 
those understandings, skills, attitudes 
ind ideals that will make for effective 
and very active American citizenship 
and world cooperation for peace. 
The 


but it receives donations of varying 


Association is not endowed, 


imounts from persons interested in 


scientific research and philanthropic 
enterprise. As the income from this 
source is not adequate to the demands 
of the vast program of the Associa- 
tion, it largely depends upon the an- 
nual dues of its members and upon 
subse riptions. 

The Association will continue this 


program, but it must have help. Each 


vear during the months of December. 
January and February, particularly 
hundreds of requests come to us for 
materials. In substance, most letters 
say, send all the free materials possi 
ble. Others specify free books pic- 


tures and materials. 


It would be wonderful if we could 
meet each individual request which 
during the course of a year must run 
into the thousands. Did vou stop to 
the 


Postage for even 


consider expenses involved? 
a small packet of 
printed matter ranges from 14 cents 
for local delivery to 32 cents depend 
ing on the zone. Printing costs are 
still high. Multiply this by 


hundreds and then remember that 


very 





someone must do the work of get 
ting the materials out 

We are happy that you want the 
use the 


week 


materials and will informa 


tion not for one only but 


throughout the year 

This year and for all years to come 
obligations as 
Won't 
from the fifth and 
sixth grades of a school in Pompano 
Beach, Florida 
ana, of a fifth grade in the Bronx, 
New York? 
lectively 
Money 


from 


wont you share our 


you do our source materials? 


you take a lesson 
of another in Louisi- 


Individually and col- 
these children sent coins or 
Orders of varying amounts 
10 cents to $2.00. We read the 
childish seribbles with appreciation 
and delight Almost to a letter these 
said, “We 
Negro 


you 


children want to learn 


more about 


history Please 


Thank 


send whatever can you 


very rite h 
The writer has high hopes for these 
far-sighted children. They 


rich in 


ire shar 
hiv in experience 


with 


intrinsn 
volues with me 


othe I 


you with each 
This is her 


thank 


way of Saving to 


them. in turn you very much. 


BRAINWASH 


(Contine ! from Back Pawe)\ 


tion thes cor 
South that their 
I indeed the 
in the history of 
lization for ther is evidence 
hites ho had 
in slavory were 


1841 and die 


vineed i docile 


ireument is true 
greatest brain wash 
American Civi 
that 
6.000.000 no reme 
diate interest willine 
to *’oto wari if neers 
inWv. to tere ' 

on whieh it 


The traveds 1 


people in an aforr vu i” 


it there are 
vho still uss 
ind fail 


vchological i]! 


many 


this old yvorn-oul arciment 
rive the 1H 


w“ hi h 


to recor 


it created and vhich is 


ness 


i great barrier to favorable human 


RE-WASHING NOW NECESSARY 


has bere ome ol 


know 


has 


Our Nation today 


age. Our technical how and 
scientific knowledge 
lead in the 


of the world 


placed us 


in the world. The eves 


are-upon us, we can 


not get away. The responsibility of 


ibilitv to 
live together mar with man. One of 
the factors which makes for 
Human Relations is the lack of con 
tact 


peace ill depend on our 


poor 


hetween the particularly 
The 
tact the whites have with the Neg 


in the South is through the house set 


race 


in the South maximum con- 


roes 


vants or unscrupulous politician or 
the like 
Negroes by the action of these per 


Thus they must judge all 


sons More over the house servant 


is a confused Nevro who must pos 


sess a dichotomou p rsonality and 


be a master at “common psycholo 


ey He lives in the luxurious white 


p 


home during the day and in many 
instances he lives in shacks at nights. 
He eats the best of food at work. 
watches T. V. in color. walks on ex 
pensive rugs soft 
chairs. He uses the extension covered 


telephones and 


and lounges on 


perfume He 


hates whites ho are not as wealth 


as his employer and with his small 


salary tries to live as his emplover 


trading at exclusive tores and so 


on. They are indeed a confused lot 
On the other hand the Neero teacher 
knows the white teach 
ers, the Neuro doctor knows nothing 


of the 


never really 
white doctors It secms the 
Nevro know the 


white there is no 


averace doe not 


average hecause 
ind no room for 


They 


propaganda to h ite each 


room for contact 


understanding can easily b 
swaved by 
ind the hate 


other Is multiplied day 


hy day 

Hate can 
traditional. The only 
hats th the viet 
It has been wisely stated 
know hin 
imple of contact changing hate is ex 
pressed in Alabama’s own “Piehtine 
loe Wheele: Wheeler 
ate cavalry hero of many ei 
ind battles was 
command in Cuba 
ish American War 
to have eried, in the 
‘To hell with the 


I mean the 


How 


hecon c deep rooted and 
medicine 


is contact 


a man and hat 


confeder 


skirmishes 
durine the Spar 
He was ren 


heat of batt! 
' Dorn 


rte | 


\ inke 


sp mt irds,” 


can on Necro Stud nm t 


University do more harm to the so- 
the South than all 


cial structure of 
the 


that the only Negro who is interested 


house servants? It would seem 


in the amalgamation of the races is 
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already in a favorable position to do 
<o.. When then is the line of .demar- 
cation to be protected at such a price 
as hate? There evidently is more to 
this struggle than meets the eye. 

In this Era of Changing human re- 
lations, let the People 
throughout the South and the Nation 
work together for better human re- 
lations. Evidence will show that 
those who forced the settlement of 
human problems by drastic actions 
an unsympathetic 
A mere de- 


Common 


can only 
hearing from the Future. 
sire to do right is no defense at the 
bar of History. 

The Negro wants only the dignity 
of man. to live and compete in a 
FREE the re- 
sponsibilities and 
that world, 


expect 


world and to share 


opportunities of 


Ballad For Montgomery 
By William 


Waterman 


(A sophomore. Central State College } 
In the middle of a Southern night 
While darkness veiled the 
\ Negro locked himself within 
His skin of precious brown. 

He would kneel awhile and pray 


town, 


awhile. 

Then argue with his fear, 

And listen for the tell-tale sounds 

He did not want to hear. 

I'm not gonna ride that bus no more 

I’m not gonna ride that bus: 

I'm not gonna let nobody say 

There is no pride in us. 

| thought we fought a war one time 

That made my people free. 

| thought all were supposed to share 

The death on Calvary. 

If | am wrong then the Bible’s wrong 

And the Constitution too, 

But I'm not gonna ride that bus no 
more, 

No matter what I do. 

Things could be worse for years ago 

They hanged the likes of me. 

But now they haul us off to court 

To lynch us legally. 

1 rode the 
ships 


bottom of British slave 

That sailed a wicked sea. 

But I'm not gonna in the back of a 
bus, 


Though it be the death of me. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS, COUNTS 


Moss H. Kendrix, one of the most 
outstanding young men in the field 
of public relations, continues to cre 
ate new ideas in the Negro market. 
America’s 15,000,000 Negroes repre 
sent a rich and growing market for 
the things people eat, drink, wear, 
and use. 

Their 
that of Canada, exceeds the value of 
all goods the I 
lation this market is twice as big as 


purchasing power! equals 


| exports. In popu 


Belgium. Greece or Australia, is 
three times as large as Seweden. All 
market 


that can mean soaring sales for com 


these statistics add up to a 


panies successfully developing the 


proper advertising and merchandis- 
ing approaches to it. 

“The vast potentialities of the Ne 
gro market” has been a theme busi- 
ness public ations have been hammer 
ing on with consistency for the past 
Only Wall 


Street Journal pointed out that “sales 
slanted” 


few years recently the 


messages must be toward 
the Negro people 

In the light of these facts Mr. Ken- 
drix has exerted much of his remark- 
and skill in an effort to 
keyed to the 


relatively un 


able energy 
industry 
this 


He has been receiv 


get American 
development of 
tapped market 

ed in the conference rooms of several 
of the 


ries 


nation’s outstanding indus- 
counseling businessmen on the 
profits they have been overlooking. 
while seeking new clients for his own 
ser \ ices 


Hailed by 


as “The Dreamer who works to make 


friends and associates 
his dreams come true.”’ Moss Kendrix 
would hasten to qualify any claims 


Ne »netheless, 


it cannot be gainsaid that much of 


of outstanding success, 
the advertising, merchandising and 
goodwill which is exchanged between 
the Negro market and industry today 
stems from the activity and influence 
of Moss Kendrix field. 


As industry began to em- 


in the 
slowly 
ploy Negroes in sales positions Mr. 
Kendrix discerned a need for a pro- 
gram of orientation and exchange of 


By JAMES R. HOWARD, Ul 


this 


and 


among the members of 


foree, He 


ideas 


new sales organized 


a diligent cultivator of the 


Market De 


has been 
National 


velopers 


is to promote the professional growth 


Association of 


purpose of this organization 
and advancement of its members and 
thereby to increase the effectiveness 
of the marketing and public relations 
programs In which they are engaged 
It seeks to 
qualified 
the fields of 


by the members of the 


“encourage and assist 


young men and women to 


enter endeavor served 


Association.” 


Moss Kendrix was born in Atlanta, 


Georgia, in the year 1917, just a short 
distance from Morehouse College. His 


public relations career was probably 


started as early as his junior high 


school davs when he was identified 


with almost every student activity and 
This urge 


promoti« n at his school 


to work with people followed him to 


Morehouse College where he was edi 
tor of the Maroon Tiger, chairman 
of the Morehouse Open Forum, co 
founder of Delta Phi Delta Journal 
istic Society, the first and only journ- 
existence in 


alistic organization in 


Kendrixes rarely go out socially, however, Republican Inaugural Ball occa- 
sioned evening out for the Mrs. seen dancing above with public relations man 
husband, who claims no partisan political ties. 
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Negro colleges and a part time mem 
ber of the college publicity staff. 

Upon graduation from college in 
1939, Kendrix was appointed public 
relation officer for the National Youth 
Administration for Georgia and as 
sistant director for the Negro division 
of the Georgia Public Forums, He 
later became director of the forum 
project. After two and a half years 
with the National Youth Administra 
tion he was promoted to the post of 
public relations and personnel officer 
for that agency's southeastern region 
which embraces the states of Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi with head. 
quarters at Atlanta 

Other positions held by Mr. Ken- 
drix include the Managing Editor 
ship of a Monthly 


vents and Trends in Race Relations, 


Summary of 


published by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund under the direction of the emi- 
nent Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk 
University; Army public relations as 
a G. L.; public relations for — the 
Y.M.C.A., and publicity representa- 
tive for the War Finance Division of 
the U. S. Treasury 

In the spring of 1939 while a col- 


lege senior, the young publicist origi- 


nated National Negro Newspaper 
Week, now annually sponsored by the 
National Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. A talented radio script 
writer, Kendrix has appeared fre- 
quently on broadcasts as commenta- 
tor and speaker, but he prefers to 
listen to his scripts being performed 
by professionals. His first nation- 
wide radio program appearance was 
in 1941 when he was guest on Wings 
Over Jordan as Negro Press Week 
speaker. Dr. Glen T. Settle at that 
time called him “Wings Over Jor- 
dan’s youngest spe aker.” 

The man who “wants a new idea 
each day” was married in 1939 to 
the former Miss Dorothy M. Johnson, 
of Columbus, Ohio. They have two 
children, Moss. Jr.. and Alan. 

In his public relations career he 
numbers assignments with the War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury: 
the Republic of Liberia; the Nation- 
al Dental Association; The Coca-Cola 
Company; National Education As- 
sociation: Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land Grant Colleges; Coun- 
cil of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Association: Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes 





In Louisville, Kentucky, John Leake, left, who is local manager for the Atlanta 


Life Insurance Company, gives “The Two Friends Award” to Pee Wee Reese 
as Mr. Kendrix, left center, and Frank L. Stanley, publisher of the Louisville De- 
fender and General President of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, look on. 
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He is a member of the Capital 
Press Club, Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 
nity, American Public Relations As- 
sociation, American Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Georgia Teachers and Educa- 
tion Association, National Education 
Association and National Negro Bus- 
iness League—to name some of his 
organizational tieg. 

Moss Kendrix is a Presbyterian by 
religious faith, and independent in 
politics. He goes along with the 
opinion that effective public relations 
projects must be handled through 
“blueprinted campaigns” implement- 
ed by press and radio, but being a 
strong believer that “what the public 
thinks—counts,” he ardently adheres 
to methods of direct contact. 





PUTNEY SUMMER WORK CAMP 


Interracial. For high school boys and girls. 
950-acre farm, painting, construction work. 
Orchestra, chorus, drama, art, science, crafts. 
Hiking, canoeing, biking, horseback tri 
~~ swimming. Outstanding counselor 
sta’ 
Camp Secretary, Putney School (A), 
Putney, Vermont. 








CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


In choosing « college, « student, his 
perents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentiatities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the unities 
avaliable for education leadership and 
social action CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educe- 
tional, interdenominational and inter- 
racial in ite opportunities and purposes. 

For Information Write: 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 


Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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It has been over four 


but perhaps I am still the only ob- 


years ago. 


scure American school teacher who 
has traveled in Yugoslavia and con 
ferred with the Marshall, now Presi- 
dent Tito. .1 
this experience, because the time af 
forded me for 
brief 


sal 


have never written of 


observation was 80 


and my inexperience so colos 


But Yugoslavia remains in th 


rrieste, the Balkan Pact, elec- 


news 
tions, loans, Djilas, Stephanic, Tito 
visits Elizabeth, Tito marries, Tito 


speaks. Tito makes friends with the 
Russians, and since my visit there | 
have been expected always to have 
valid opinions on these things. | have 


tried to keep abreast of curent hap- 


By MARGUERITE 





IN TITOLAND 


penings, even though my sources of 
information have generally been lim 
ited to the regular press services and 
friendly Yugoslavs. 

lo gain even the slightest under 
standing of Yugoslavia, one must see 
it in historical perspective Pradi 
tionally a land of strife and bloody 
racial and ethnic squabbles, for cen 


turies the Serbs fought to keep from 


being absorbed by the Austro-Hun 
garian Empire. There have been 
wars, jealousies, quizzlings, bitte: 


strife and invasion by one alien pow 
er after another. Belgrade alone has 
been under seige by the Byzantines 
the Bulgars, Celts, Franks, Romans 
Hungarians and Turks. 


have been World Wars | 


time there 


CARTWRIGHT 


In our life 


and Il, bloody invasion by the Nazis 
then Makailovich 
lito’s 


sulting finally in an end to the strug 


Italians, and gue 


rilla warfare by Partisans, re 
gle, and what most of them consider 
ed liberation. What is 
is that 
has there been a tradition of 


remember no where in thei 
history 
freedom as we know it. 

At least wy, of the 


lived on the 


have 


people 
always impoverished 
land, have suffered a deplorably low 
standard of living, of extreme cul 
tural backwardness and poverty. In 
1943, 150,000 


whom were women } 


Partisans (5% of 
led by Tito, con 
Then Tito 
break in 


he seems to 


quered 30 Axis Divisions. 
took over, and since his 


948, with the Kremlin 





riTO PHOTOGRAPHED WITH THE AUTHOR 
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have abandoned many (but certainly 


not all) of the Stalin-ty pe controls. 


lhis seeming trend toward democ- 
racy has not been due to L, 5. pres- 
sure. in spite of generous loans, our 
1 

ollicial policy has never been to urge 
or suggest relorme. 

Certainly one thing must be under- 
stood at the 


(Lommunist 


Yugoslavia is a 
They 


deny it and, when this question was 


start, 

eountry. never 
‘aised with Tito in my presence, he 
replied that (Communism) “remains 
our ideal not for any kind of 


(American) aid will we renounce 


our ideals .. We will remain faith- 
ful to the doctrine of Marxism and 
Leninism.” 

My trip to Yugoslavia was origin- 
ally to attend a conference, but | re- 
mained as the guest of the Anti-Fas- 


W omen s 


mysell a good, patriotic 


cist Front. Considering 
American, | 
discussed my plang with the proper 
authorities in the 


tate, 


Department of 


received their blessings, and 
encouragement, and sought and se- 
cured some briefing. Purely by coin- 
cidence, the seat | was assigned at 
Idlewild on the grand Constellation 
was beside the top Yugoslav represen- 
tative to the U.S. and No 2 man in 
the government. Needless to say, on 
the trip over the Atlantic, | was also 
briefed on Yugoslavia. 

It was misty in Scotland, our first 
stop raining in Amsterdam, our 
second, and snowing lightly in Frank- 
furt 
until littl Yugoslav Jat plane came 
to fetch us to Zagreb 


admirably 


where we remaind over night 


It arrived late 
Then, 


with an odd assortment of travelers 


but was manned 


mostly Yugoslavs, once aloft, we were 
breakfast ol thick 


and cheese, warm tea 


viven hard buns, 


slices of meat 
and silvowitz (strong prune brandy). 


We and the 


\ustrian Alps and made a beautiful 


flew over the Danube 
landing on a dirt runway in the mid 
die of a farmer's field as the geese 
vcrambled out of the way. 

We were met by several members 
of the press and interpreters, My ho- 
tel accomodations were adequate 
grade according to lL. S&S. 


The had be- 


gun, and from this time on the pace 


standards). meetings 


was grueling. 


Lach delegate was allowed to speak 


his piece, and the 150 who met repre- 
sented a tairly good cross-section of 


ihe non-Communist world, though in 


veneral rather weighted with paci- 
fists, trade unionists, and socialist 


neutralisis. Our U. 5. delegation in- 
cluded a Quaker, the president of a 
S. Vie Gee 


department store executive, a protes- 


college, an ollicer in the 
sor from Columbia and former State 
Department man-plus the heads ol 
the Carnegie boundation and the 
AALN. 

As to the conference, if | were to 
limit myself to the three things that 
surprised me most, they would be: 
1) The large (and | believe danger- 
ous) amount of neutralist sentiment; 
2) The widely divergent French opin- 
and anti-Col- 


ion,-roughly Colonial 


onial; and 3) lhe magnificent con- 


tributions of the Colonials them- 
selves, fervent, articulate, little brown 
India, Indonesia, Madagas- 
Morocco 
other countries on the 
Alrica. 

The 
that it 


groups together, gave them an aware- 


men ol 
car, French and Various 


continent of 


major accomplishment was 


brought the non-Stalinist 
ness of one another, and discouraged 
the belief that only the Soviets and 
Satelites were working for peace and 
the rights of minorities. Important 
speeches were made, (some said that 
I made one of them)——at any rate I 
made a speech on  hurnan rights 


which was widely carried in the 
European press, over European radio, 
and by the Voice of 


came to an 


America. 
The conference end, 
but before that | received a message 
at my hotel: “Would the Madam Pro- 
fessor Doctor Cartwright care to re- 
main in Yugoslavia for a more ex- 


tended period, and see the country 
as guest of the Anti-Fascist Woman's 
Front? It could be arranged for you 
to visit our shrines, our theatres and 


art galleries, our factories, schools 


and collectives, to mect our leaders 
and, -- also just possibly there might 
be a chance for you to meet the Mar- 
shal. ...° 

It seemed like the chance of a life- 


time 
did. 


My stay in Yugoslavia was brief, 


..s0 this is precisely what I 
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yet discoveries, while superficial, 
were cumulative. So much has been 
written about recent Yugoslav his- 
tory and politics that one is surprised 
to discover that it has its cultural and 
historical side as (The Yugo- 
slavs good-naturedly remind you that 
it was Dalmatia that 
taught Michelangelo how to paint.) - 
Many of the Rennaissance palace and 
art treasures were created by Slavic 


well. 


a Slav from 


sculptors and artisans. 

Zagreb is a lovely old city and, 
enough, could well be called 
a “city of churches.” On the streets 
one sees an unusually large number 
of priests in clerical garb, and nuns 


oddly 


in their habits, and churches every- 
where. 

Throughout the country was ab- 
sence of any outward signs of the 
police state and the stifling atmos- 
phere | had expected, | was per- 
about and talk to 
whomever | wised. The people were 
all topics, showing 
great interest, curiousity, and admira- 


mitted to wander 
outspoken on 


tion for many phases of American 
life. Some were bitterly critical of 
the present regime—but it also must 
be added that this proved that they 
were at least not afraid to express 
their views. One girl ended such dis- 
cussion with the “Well, 
yes ,1 guess Tito is clever, but after 


comment: 


all, he is a Communist and that is 
terrible.” One drove his 
car out on the highway and ran out 


American 


of gas. He waited two hours before 
any human being showed up. He said 
he had begun to wish for secret 
police. Incidentally, the boyish look- 
ing trafhe cops they call “militamen” 
have a strange custom of allowing 
the mortorist to direct trafic. The 
driver signals two toots on his horn if 
he wants to go right. three if he 
wants to go left. 

Love of flowers seems to be a na- 
Flowers are 
found restaurants 
and business offices. On the edge of 
town there is a huge flower mart 
which was always crowded, often the 
purchasers very poorly dressed. There 
are scores of home-made little shrines 


tional characteristic. 


in homes, stores, 


consisting of a crude crucifix, be- 
faded 


flowers, above it a photograph of Ti- 


neath or entwining it were 
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to sealed in a box. The word “Tito” 
was often painted on the side of a 
This, 


| suppose was an inner compulsion 


barn, house, fence, or bridge. 


to express themselves politically ot 


perhaps just the stand-up-and-be- 
counted crowd. ; 

The trip to Belgrade by car was 
uneventful and boring alt times. Lhe 
flat and 
In the rural areas there were the cus 
tomary peasants with their burdens 
on. their flocks of 


pigs and cows blocking the road. The 


terrain was uninteresting. 


heads and geese, 


same bucolic vignettes onc BEES 


every where. 
bottle-nec k 


Driving over the 


bridge crossing the Sava, the city of 


Belgrade crowns a strategic spot 
where the Sava and Danube meet. 
We drove along Terazije, the main 


street. Belgrade is a boom town, 


people hurry along and cram the 


busses like the I.R.T. at 


Everywhere there was building, some 


rush hours. 


of which appeared to have been start 
All of the 


| finally got a 


ed and then abandoned. 
hotels were crowded. 
room at the Excelcior which had re 


cently been modernized. 


| was taken to the patriots shrines 
which generally were ordinary look- 
old houses where this 


ing, not very 


or that conspiracy was hate hed o1 
some vital underground activity con- 
ducted under cover of an innocent 
looking exterior and a maze of secret 
doors, fals« floors, and pane Is, Most 
impressive was the tomb of the un 


known soldier on Mt. Avali, the high 


which seemed 


to the 


est point in the city. 


nearer the sky than bustling 


city below. On the very top is the 


striking monolith statue of = gray 


carved 
Mestrovie, 
holizes each of the federated repub 


lics The 


yranite by the great Yugo 


slay sculptor which sym- 


monument was surrounded 


by carefully landscaped gardens, 


beautifully maintained—all but one 


side, where there remained an ugly 


hombed-out spot, left intentionall 


we were told, as a reminder. 
In the afternoon (work stops al 
2) the coffee houses are crowded and 


there are long lines around the cine 
mas. concert halls, operas, and the 
ilers American plays like “Porgy 


aud Bess“, “Deep are the Roots” and 


Litth Foxes” were enjoving great 
popularity--the “Porgy” cast using 


dark make-up. | saw only a few of 


ihe shows. My time was divided be- 


iwoeen seeing the more socially rele- 
vent ihings and addressing Various 
womens BRrOuUps. 

Belgrade 


/agreb be 


script, but my 


Getting around in was 


dilheult than in 


Htitvi 


the Cyrillic 


cause ol 


excellent 


interpreter was and never 
very far away. On Franklina Roose 
veila Street | purchased peasant 
hoes and, accompanied by CARE 


representatives, visited schools, chat 


ted with teachers and children, and 


was photographed endlessly. 


Interesting were the experiences 
n the collectives with kind generous, 
peasant farmers who did everything 
their means to make things 


their dark-skinned 


\merikanski guest. The peasant dress 
- | 


within 


pleasant lor 


has remained the same for centuries 


the men wear blousy pants, a loose 


jumper shirt, and sheepskin vest, the 
full colorful skirts and blous 


women 


city the women all 


es. In the seem 
to wear tailored suits, very litth 
make-up and [ saw not one pair of 
high heel shoes during my visit. The 


diflered widely, the 
Serbs and and Montenegrins general 


ly dark, ; 


physic al ly pes 


nd the Croats and Slovenes 
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fair. They are a very proud people, 
there is no servant class, and tipping 
was always painful and embarrass- 
ing. 

Space prevents des« riplion ol oth- 
er than my first meeting with Presi- 
Tito 
It was at a press conference 


dent which lasted nearly four 


hours. 
at kx-Prince Paul's Palace .jn Bel- 
grade. According to any standards, 


lito is a handsome man. He has a 


strong, square jaw, slightly wavy 
blond-gray hair, and heavy lidded 
very blue eyes. He is neither tall 


nor short, has a healthy tan, and was 


impeccably tailored down to his 


large diamond ring and chronometer 
He is obviously ana 


wrist watch. 


tural leader of the authentic tradi 
tion of South Slav heroes, part peas- 


Marxist The 


circumstances of the meeting provid 


ant, part intellectual, 
ed a fine opportunity to get the full 
impact of his steel-trap mind and 
keen psychological insight, 

\s the 
demonstrated his extraordinary ver 
sitility at Marxist 


ician, able, confident chief of 


interview proceeded he 


one time dialect 


state 
and poised, shrewd, cautious diplo 
mat. In his replies he was complete 
situation, self-assur 


master of every 


himself to be 
drawn into acrimonious exchange, at 


strike a 


ed, never allowing 


defensivels 


no time did he 





L. TO KR: GEORGE ALLEN THEN LU, 5S. AMBASSADOR AND PRESIDENT TITO 
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antagonistic or militant attitude 


lt was interesting to note the Jack 


of security As | approach- 


measures 
ed him in a crowded room, | carried 
a clumsy briefcase which could eas- 


ily have contained a bomb or sub 


machine gun. We were engaged in 
while before any 
at all, until flash 
It is said that 


made on his 


conversation sone 

one took note of us 
bulbs be gan lo go off 
no attempt has been 
life and few conspiracies against his 
venerally 


reppin | believe he is 


liked by most of his people who re- 


gard him as their protector against 


foreign oppressors. Tito expressed 
interest in “my people and their prob- 
lems,’ said that he was glad that | 
had come, that | should remain long 


er and “travel about the country a 
bit.” 

On looking back, the most 
esting part of the journey is still the 
the 


achievement, the 


people and what I regard as 


greatest Yugoslav 
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ntegration of her incredibly diverse 
minorities which differ in language, 
religion, economic and cultural level 
They all 


well, at least in genuine equality with 


and tradition. live, if not 


a degree of national autonomy for 
cach, Our contribution to Yugoslavia 
other than the material can of course 
he more of western type democracy. 
But who shall say, perhaps we have 
from them, as 


something to learn 


well. 





Slave Adventures 
By Helen Adele Whiting 
ARAVANS 


Who's hold 
No you don't! 
hae k You 
didn't you? Then 


A dead 


HARRIET AND HER ¢ 


“What's up there 
ing up this line? 
Haven't bone? 


you any 


enlisted with us 
march on, or you die! 
man tells no tales.” 
lhe weak-kneed and faint of heart 
Tubman, 


forward. Harriet 


Moses’, had 


This meant that the discour 


pressed 
their spoke n 
words 
igement of an individual would not 
be permitted to endanger the liberty 


of the 


4 


whole COMpany 


Har 
flee 


ny slaves on Saturday night so aS 


No stone was left unturned 


riet started her caravans of the 
well on the way before the run 


She 


to bee 

advertised would 
Negro to the 
piving their des riptions and 


auwave were 


(ngage a tear down 
poster 
offering rewards for arrest, as 
last 


helpful precaution 


is they were put up This was a 


Har 


pursuers by 


In the extreme « mergencies 


riet would evade het 


course and returning 


She 


changing her 
i short 


would 


distance southward 


then direct the fugitives by 
mother passage to northern points, 

AL ome 
she decided to 
Het 
hut Harriet, despite the severe March 
lack of knowledge 
walked 
led the 


time, on sensing danger, 


ford a near-by river. 


followers were afraid to cross, 


weather and het 
of thé depth of the stream 
fearlessly into the water an 
way to the opposite shore 


When the opportunity came for 


Harriet and her brothers to run 


away, it was the brothers who re- 
turned, but Harriet walked by night 
and slept in tall grass by day, until 
she reached Philadelphia. She had 
no trouble finding work. This made 
it possible to save enough money to 
south for other 


return to the com- 


panies ol fleeing slaves. 

One of her most venturesome jour 
nevs was when she was getting her 
They 


able to walk long distances, 


were un- 


\ home- 


conveyance was pat hed to- 


aged parents away 


vether. It consited of a pair of car 


riage wheels with a board on the 


axle to sit on and another board 


<winging by from the axle 
foot 
Phe 


ried het parents to the 


revpee . 
rest \ 


‘ rude 


Or a horse was pro- 


cured, contrivance car- 
railroad. They 
were then put aboard the train for 
Wilmington and then on to Canada. 
Harriet followed them in the vehicle. 
It was her custom to see hei 
through to 
would say, “I 


Lnele Sam 


passen- 


gers straight Canada. 


‘No sir! She 


trust 


don't 
even with my 
ple. Sines 


| see them through myself.” 


the Fugitive Slave Law. 


would drug the babies with 


and have them placed in 


She 
puragor 
baskets, lest they 
forded 


waded swamps, 


ery. The runaways 


rivers, climbed mountains 
wound through deep 
forests, with sore bleeding feet as 
they persevered toward the land of 


freedom. 


\« soon as one party was landed 


north, Harriet 
If she lacked 
would work and lay aside her wages. 
When she had 


would disappear, work her 


in the returned for 


the next. money, she 


a sufficient sum. she 


way 


south, and meet the expected slaves, 
whom she had notified in some my- 
sterious way. It is that. 
she went back and forth to the Mary- 


land plantations nineteen times, hav- 


ret orded 


ing emancipated over five hundred 
slaves. 


After 


turous 


fifteen of this adven- 


service, 


years 

Harriet 
home and settled with her parents at 
N.Y. She to take in 


homeless old * people, or in fact any 


bought a 


Auburn. used 


one who came to her in need. 


Harriet was summoned by Gover- 
Andrews of Massachusetts to re- 
turn south with the Civil War soldi 
ers as scout and spy. This she did, 


hor 


making many a raid on the enemy's 
lines. She also nursed the soldiers. 

The Harriet Tubman Club of New 
York City, together with the whole 
Negro 


Women’s Clubs, erected a monument 


kLmpire State Federation of 


to her memory. 


Auburn held a 
for her at the Auditorium 
where Booker T. Washing 
Mayor. ex-mayor of 


were speakers. 


Ihe citizens of 
memorial 
Theatre 
ton, the and 
Auburn The place 
was packed with Civil War veterans 
Auburn. On 


Auburn 


and leading women of 


the stage were the Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra and the guests. 

Before this audience, Harriet Tub- 
man's grand-niece, unveiled a large 
the 


Auburn in 


bronze tablet of Harriet Tubman 
gilt from the citizens, of 
membory of Harriet Tubman. 

The Mayor in his speech of ac 
ceptance said, “In recognition of Har- 
riet Tubman’s unselfish devotion to 
city of 
Auburn accepts this tablet dedicated 


the cause of humanity, the 


to her memory.’ 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For u hom Is Your Sc hool Vamed 7 

MERRICK-MOORE SCHOOL 

DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
By Narviar C. Coward 


Merri k-Moore 


located in the 


™ hool is a 


The 


rural school south 


section of Durham County 


half 


Because of its location, it has 


eastern 


_ 
one anda miles from the city 
limits 
influence. Its rural 


offers 


dey elopment 


a strong urban 


urban environment broaden 

ing experiences in the 

and training of our youth. 

of 1950, formal dedi 
were held and _ the 


was named “Merrick-Moore” 


in honor of two of Durham’s foremost 


In the year 
cation services 


bol! hool 


citizens, Dr. A. Moore, a physician 
humanitarian and philanthropist and 
Mr. John Merrick. During Mr 
Moore's life time he rendered many 
services to the improvement of liv- 
both the 
communities, 

Mr John Merrick was well known 
and the great institution of his build 
so well established that his 


will 


ing in rural and urban 


ing was 


memory forever remain a liv 


ing inspiration to his race. He was 
an organizer, financier, humanitarian 
founder and president of the great- 
est Negro Life Insurance Company 
North Carolina Mutu 
al Life Insurance Company of Dur 


ham. N. C. This 


achievement. He was 


in the world 
was his greatest 
also an out 


standing pioneer in the business 
world, was deeply interested in edu- 
cational problems and was a con- 
stant contributor to their progressive 
movements. Therefore, to commemo- 
rate the names of the two men and 
the things they stood for in the com- 
munities, the Board of Education of 
Durham County granted us permis- 
this after 


sion to institution 


them. 


name 


Both men were born in Columbus 
North Carolina less than fifty 
Dr. Moore 
1863. Mr. 
was born August 1, 187 


County 


was born 


Merrick 


miles apart. 


September 6. 


Mr. Moore had a choice of career. 


went to college and hecame a mis- 


sionary of health He taught school 


three years. At the age of twenty 


two, in 1885, he went to Shaw Uni- 
versity to pursue, the college course, 
in order that he might become a pro 
fessor. Later he turned to the medi- 
cal profession. He mastered the four- 


year course in three years and was 


vraduated in 1888. The young doc- 
tor presented himself before the State 
Board of 
others. thirty of 
ranked second in the examina 
The Lincoln Hospital of Dur 
was founded by Dr. Moore in 
His friend, Mr. Merrick 
influential in persuading the Dukes 
to make this benefaction for the Ne 


Durham. 


Kxaminers with forty-six 


whom were white. 
and 
tion 
ham 


1901 was 


vTOCSs of 
John Merrick was not schooled in 
but he 


found in his few 


the institutions, was a rare 


philosopher who 
choice books the ways of all men. He 
keen 
He was industrious and 
He worked 
money, and when he had accumulated 
a little, he put it 


Was a gentleman of ind fine 
sensibilities 
frugal. and saved his 
into productive 
property, 


Mer rie kK 


ounding 
lounding 


Moore in 
a hospital, a bank and a 


joined Dr. 


fraternal association. In various 
ways he worked for his own prosper 
ity and for the achievement of his 
people, 

In the establishment of an insu 
Merrick had in 
of the Negro 
that us- 
ually followed the death of its bread- 
winner and so often made the fam- 
In his 
last thought about the future of those 


conc rned he 


ance company Mr 


mind the protection 


family against the poverty 


ily a charge upon the public. 
said: “As long as it 
is God’s will, I 


to move, for 


want this institution 


men to support their 


families,” 

He was only one of a host of Ne. 
gro leaders who were thinking about 
condition of the 
body to 


the financial race 


and giving their thoughts 


in the formation of various enter 


prises for its commeric al upbuild- 


Ing. 


No men were more sincerely loved 


by the host of people, both Negro and 
They 


always smiling, kind and polite, will 


white, who knew them. were 


ing to stop anywhere and under any 
circumstances to talk with the hum 


blest creatures and to give them some 


advice. 


African Story Hour 
River Hog and The 


Sausage Three 


By Gertrude VMcBrown 


Parthenia 


Jean and Janice came to the li- 
brary a half hour before Story Hour 
lime. They 
read awhile or to look through the 
books on the shelf, 


wonderful 


always came early to 
new 

This was a large day 
for them. Jean found anew book on 
Eastern Africa with a large colored 
map of Uganda and Janice sat en- 
joying a large picture book of great 
trees and beautiful flowers 


Look. said 


strange looking tree. The leaves are 


Janice, “Isn't this a 


like those on our walnut trees but 


look at the flowers on it.’ 
“They are beautiful,” replied 
a low voice, set hey look like 


Here's a tree 


Jean in 
reddish purple tulips. 
with flowers like yellow tulips.’ 
There was a moment of silence as 
the two girls read. The Kigelia, o1 
Sausage tree, is found everywhere in 
I vanda, the flowers grow on pend 
The 
seed vessels hang on the long stocks 
feet 


ants two to six feet in length. 


and are one or two in length 
with rounded ends and as hig iis larve 
sausages, 

The librarian 
virls shoulders to the hook 


crept 


over the 
A amile 


she said to 


glanced 
over her face as 
herself, the girls are fascinated with 
the book. 
the shelf, 

When the 


I’m glad I put it out on 
gathered 
librarian for The Story 
looked into the 
said “Would 


African story today 7” 


children 
around the 


fac cs 


happy 
like to 
“Yes 
African 


she 
and you 
hear an 
yes,” said the children, an 
story.” 

their 


said, 


clapped 


Jean 


when the 


Jani e and 


hands storyteller 


“This is a story about a sausage tree 
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erick, crack! 


ered the 


Crack,” answ 
“We 


storyteller leaned 


Crick 
children, 
The 


ard and said 


listen, we 
listen forw 
“This is the story of a 
curious tree, listen.” 
’ The 
Tree 
Ones 


Kiver-Hog and ‘The Sausage 


i very long 
River-Hog 
rubbed his ale epy eves 


“| mM look 


upon a time 


long time age Was very 
hungry. be 
and said out and 


for food 


As he was walking along the road 


ut u 
pong 


he looked up and saw a lot of long 
things 
that 


from a tree, things 
“ARI” 


seen 


hanging 
looked like sausages. 
River-Hog *T've 

anything like this before 


said never 
Yes, here 
I’m glad I 
lucky 
just about to fall 
il sit here and pick them up.” 
River-Hog 
not one sausage fell No 


As River-How sat 


is a tree full of sausages 


this 


came I’m certainly 


way 
The sausages are 
waited and waited, but 
not one 

waiting he he 
“Oh,” he said 
hunery Vil 


stretch out under the tree and sleep. 


very sleepy 


now I'm sleepy and 


Ihe ground will be covered with 


in the 


sausages 


arly in the 


morning 

morning River Hog 
looked; but there 

wasnt a sausage on the ground and 

River-Hog 


appointed, he began to ery 


jumped up and 


and dis 
He look 


ed up at the sausages as he was walk 


wis 80 hungry 


tree, 
you made me sleep hungry. | thought 
would fall 
1 would have a feast, but they didn’t 
fall, they didn’t fall, they didn’t 
Proverb— Monkey says 
and still hands never find anything 
Monkey says, “A 


man keeps his eyVes open and climbs 


ing away and said “Sausage 


surely the and 


SHUSaeSs 


“Shut eyes 
wise 


Proverb 





SINGING VOICES 

if | 
best 

Would it be Spring treading on the 
heel of Winter, 

Daughter of the hoary Winter, 

Miracle of 


verdant 


I like 


could choose the season 


recreation, 


Painting soil with flowers 
Flooding all the air with music, 
Bathing all her tender foliage 

With her tears of joy and sunshine, 
Would it be Spring? 


From “Thy Seasons” 


By Nerissa L. Milton 


THE CITY OF TINYVILLE 
By Jessie H. Roy 
did 


our 


you know there is a 


backyard? 


thriving 


~a-a-y. 
cily mn There is, 


really a busy, city with 
streets and roads, nurses, guards, un- 
dertakers, herdsmen, and other work- 
ers, but no policemen! 

These are not needed, for the peo- 
ple of this city are all loyal citizens 
and never get into trouble except with 
outside their home- 


enemies own 


town. The queen, who is the mother 
and the ruler of the city, never has 
to waste time telling even the, young- 
est of her subjects how to behave. 
Can you imagine that? 

What are these good people like? 
Most of them are very small and you 
have met hundreds of them, especial 
Often they 


food, and, sometimes. 


ly on picnic excursions, 


get into your 
down your back: and [ am sure that 
you have thought of these little crea- 
tures simply as pests. 


The 


ants: 


You are right. citizens of 


linyville are only but the way 


they live would surpirse you, for 


their habits are very much like some 
of our own. 

Come, sit here beside the garden 
walk 
as small as the ants and are paying 
All set? 
Hocus Pocus Domi- 
Whist! There! Now that we 


are little folk, too, let us travel along 


Now let's pretend that we are 


a secret visit to their city. 
( lose your eyes. 
ren us! 
this road which the ants have built. 


human could have 
built one better, 


Look, there over 


ew engincers 


head. No 
It is the 
smallest rose bush that stands by the 
garden walk. 
on the stems of the bush, and which 


your 


that is not a big oak tree. 
Those green animals 


the ants are tending so carefully, are 


Tue Necro History BuLLerin 
They 


green insects called aphids. The ants 


their “cows.” are really tiny 


get from them a sweet juice called 
honey-dew. Ants like this juice very 
much, and take good care of the 
aphids which produce it, for honey- 
dew is an important ant food. 

Carefully. now we are getting near 
the gate to the city. | know it is only 
a hole in the ground, but in a minute, 
you will see sentinels guarding it as 
carefully as the White House Guards 
keep watch over the president’s man- 
sion, or the royal guards of a king’s 
palace keep out intruders. 

They will not let us in if they see 
us, so, tiptoe quietly over to that tall 
erass in front of us, and we'll watch 
our chance to slip in. Now, Hurry! 
The sentinels are watching a huge 
catterpiller. Let us steal in behind 
this ant that is carrving the leg of a 
grasshopper. What a feast that will 
chilly day!: It 


will be like a large ham to the ants 


make some winter 
and will last a long time. 
Ah, at Stand 
very still until your eyes become ac- 
We must 


be in the room where the eggs and 


last we are inside. 


customed to the darkness. 
young are kept. That is usually di- 


holds 


the warmth of the sun and serves as 


rectly under a_ stone which 


the city’s heating system. 
We 


let the nurses see us. 


must be very careful not to 


They are very 
particular about their charges, and 
will 

If vou can see 
quietly down this hall keeping close 
to the wall. Sh! Look there in that 
corner. Just as I thought, this is the 


guard them with their lives. 


now. let us move 


Some of the ant nurses are 
that thev 


keep warm evenly on all sides, and 


nursery. 


turning eggs over so will 


some are feeding the baby ants what- 





BROTHERHOOD PARADISE 
By Gertrude P. McBrown 
1 sat with them in conference halls, 
And heard their plans for peace 
How they'd rebuild the world 
And cause all wars to cease. 
| heard a rich, proud nation boast, 
of democracy, justice and brother- 
hood, 
But in our defaulting land of | the 
tree, 
Rose the 


groans, 


gurgling, gasping 


death . 


Of a murdered Negro floating out to 


sea. 


LOUALS 

By Madge Acton Vans field 
I! am a Negro, I’m glad to say, 
Am glad to move the Negro way 
What e’er this is: 
Such, that there be not single rift 
Beyond itself 
No even stain, that God needs ban. 
(Mrs. Mansfield is the 
“Parity” 
Bulletin. ) 


too. proud to lift 
‘tween man and man, 


author of 
published in the January 
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is that they 
Oh, yes, 


ever it eal. 


kh? 


worms are baby ants. 


ugly little 
Many of the 


worms when they first 


those 


insects are 
hatch the egg. Then they change in- 
to their real forms later. Like magic, 
isn't it? 

But come, let us see what is going 
on in the rest of the city. Here come 
which 


The 


are bringing their 


two ants carrying another 
e 


seems to be—yes, it is—dead. 
undertaker ants 
this 


near the opening where the ants bury 


friend way. We are standing 


their dead. See, there is a pile of 


dead ones. 
From this ledge, we can look down 
The big 


middle is the queen’s palace. It is 


several floors. house in the 
the oldest and largest house in the 
city Ant built 


around the spaces which the young 


cities are always 
queen ants hollow out for themselves. 
There 
So, you see, all the 
city are the children of 
How like to 
dreds of sisters and brothers? 

all of her 
first 
She has all the babies 
herself, But 
first children 


the eggs are laid, all of them 
citizens of ant 
one queen. 


would you have hun 
Kach young queen has 
work to 


housekeeping. 


do when she sets up 


to feed and care for by 


just as these 


soon as 


grow big enough, they take over the 


job of caring for the others and fo 


well. Soon there are 
the work to be di 


vided among them; and these Tiny 


the queen as 


enough ants for 


ville workers never complain of the 
jobs they have to do. 
level of the 


what 


Down on the lowest 


can see serve for 
side of the 
food 


other 


city, you 


streets. On one main 


street, there is the city’s stor- 


age plant, and on the side, 


there is a sort of barn, or corral 
where the ants keep their pets. Yes, 
they really keep other insects of vari 
kinds as they take 
very good care of them, too. 


Oh, Oh! What is happening? All 


the ants in the city are rushing to 


ous and 


pets, 


ward the gate. Let us keep out of 


gi 
the way of the others, but move to 


Now 


The city is being attacked by enemy 


ward the outside, too. | see. 


ants. 
Look at 
they 


middle of it! 
How 


right in the 


the soldier ants. herce 


There is a war on, and we are 


from the 


look 


others by their bigger heads and their 


You can tell them 


stronger jaws. The soldiers are go- 
ing in front to meet the enemy. 
Here are the 
quickly, egg. 
How carefully and tenderly the preci 


handled. They 


most important things in the com 


nurses following 


Kach one carries an 


ous eggs are are the 


munity, especially as the city and 


the queen mother are in danger. 


Without 


idults, the ant city would soon be no 


baby ants to grow into 


more. But here we are at the gate. 


Watch, 


hurrying crowds, 


don't be trampled by the 


Father 


Do you see 


was made when watered the 


7 


lawn this morning? There is a sale 


spot on the other side of it, and al- 


have seen it and 


Look 


ready the nurses 


are hurrying to it. carefully 
to see how they 


There they go up a tall 


vrass by the side of the water. 


weight of the ants will bend the grase 


over to form a bridge for them to 


pass over. Would you have thought 
of that? 

Near the gate to the city, the bat 
ile is raging 


of Tinyville 


between the citizens 


and a band of enemy 


ants. See them roll and tumble each 


other over and over, snapping and 


pinching with their strong jaws, and 


stinging with their needle-sharp, 
They hurt us when 


They 


so, let’s be sure 


' 
poisonous stings: 
normal size. would 
Lse 
kill us 


to stay out of their 


we are our 
surely now; 
way. 

The Tinyville soldiers seem to be 
the better of 


attackers are 


getting their 
he 
with 
citizens and a very few egyus that were 


When 


aptive baby ants grow up their cap 


enemies, 
running, taking 
them a few wounded Tinvville 


dropped in the rush these 


tors will make slaves of them, so I've 
heard 

Oh, Look out! 
ers have and are 
this way! We had better 


our regular size again. Quick! Pres 


Some of the sold 
aerrn us coming 


bee ome 


to Chango! 


My. that was a narrow escape 


will cross the water-- 


Now we can safely watch the ants 


return to the city. The sun is low 
in the sky and it will soon be dark. 
The ants know this, and are hurry 
ing to get things straight once more, 

There, now, the last one is disap 
pearing into the city and the porters 
What 
that 


what 


to close the 
close it? See 
That is 

they are using. A leaf will serve very 


are about gate, 
will they use to 
leaf moving there? 
well as a cover. It is not too heavy 
for the little folk to move. 

Ah, now it is in place, and night 
and rest from a busy, exciting day 
have come to the city of Tinyville, 


4 


7 
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THE SOUTH WAS BRAINWASHED BY 13860 


BEING 

By NORMAN 

Perhaps no period in the history of Ameri- 

ca has witnessed a more pressing need for bet- 

ter human relations than now. World problems 

and domestic issues are indeed interesting and 

provocative. It is significant that the Associa 

tion for the Study of Negro Life and History has 

chosen as its theme this year Negro History 

in an Era of Changing Human Relations. The 

Association realizes the role of a knowledge 

of history in understanding man’s association 
with man human relations. 


Propagada and Human Relations 

It has been proved that mankind is easily 
wayed by propaganda. If this be true, better 
human relations depend to a large extent on 
the proper understanding of personalities and 
issues. Thus, the type of propaganda distribu- 
ted during the next few months will play a vital 
role in molding public opinion for years to come, 
History presents many instances of the triumph 
of emotion overreason. Here lies the tragedy of 
propaganda the will of a dynamic few pre- 
vails over a docile many. 

Perhaps the most striking example of this 
fact occurred in the United States in the pro 
lavery anti-slavery argument which sup- 
posedly culminated in the civil war. 

The impression should not 
that the approximately 8,000,000 white people 
in the South by 1860 
in its wealth. There was a remarkable concen- 
tration of the slave population in the hands of 
a relative few. In 1860, there were only about 
100,000 owner But beneath 
the slave-owners on the social pyramid was the 
great body of non-slave owning whites number 
ing about 6,000,000 the rank-and-file-citizens 
who had interest in the mainten 
ance of slavery on the plantation system. 

It is not too generally known that of the 
approximately 400,000 owners more than 200, 
000 owned five slaves or les About 330,000 or 
85 the owners had fewer 
than twenty. It is more confusing when we are 
aware that though millions of whites did 
a few Negroes owned as many as a 
Yet, the institution 


be convey ed 


wanted slavery or shared 


of Negro slaves. 


no economic 


percent of of slaves 
not 
own slaves, 
hundred 


each. came to 


REWASHED IN THE 


1950's 


W. WALTON 

the 
of the entire south and men were willing to die 
1860. 
over 


dominate political and economic thinking 


for it in 
emotion 
yvanda. 


This act was truly a triumph of 
rea the tragedy of propa- 


son 


Brain-Washing the South 

The organized movement against slavery 
robbed the South of its wealth. The success of 
the Underground Railroad was due partly to the 
non-slave-holding whites who ignored and some. 
time concurred ina plot to free Negroes. Gov- 
ernor Quitman of Mississippi declared that 100,- 
000 worth more than $30,000,000 ran 
away from the South. John Calhoun, who would 
compromise when it was necessary, stated, “It 
(the Underground Railroad) compelled us of 
the South to look into the nature and character 
of this great institution and to correct many 
false impressions.’ ‘Thus, it was for economic 
reasons and to create a “Conscious South” that 
the leaders of the South developed an argument 
on the racial inferiority and biological 
inequality of the Negro. 


slaves 


based 


There is evidence that this proslavery ar 
gument did more to hamper favorable human 
relations than any single force in history. Nov- 
els, essays, poems, sermons and scientific opin 
ions were presented justifying slavery. Slavery 
was not a national evil; on the contrary, it was 
a national benefit. 

It was necessary for the sound economy of 
the south. Thomas Dew declared in his “Prog 
ress of Mankind” that “Slavery is a step toward 
freedom - the Negro was a barbarian in Africa, 
he is a slave here during which time he learns 
They 


is equal to a white fourteen vears old in information. in 


about civilization stated the average Negro man 


native intelligence. in prudence of providence. He wa 


only a boy Typically expressing this sentiment is an ad 


vertisement appearing in a southern newspaper in 1853 


requesting the return of a run away slave. It records “Thy 


hoy is thirty-nine vears with a sear on his right cheek 


These propagandists did not believe in their argument 


but it was as Calhoun declared it be expedient for the 
South.” Even though these 
these extreme 
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institution of the 


did 


economic 


leaders not believe in aceu 


if ontinued on Page 





